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GRACE VON STUDDIFORD GONE. 

Grace Von Studdiford, the comic opera 
prima donna, who approached severai 
managers with an offer to go into vaude 
ville, left for Berlin Thursday morning 
on the Kaiser William der Grosse. 

Several reasons hastened her depart 
ure, but the most important was the on” 
which obliged her to seek booking in 
vaudeville. 

Miss Von Studdiford was under the 
management of the Shubert Brothers, 
and sang the principal role in “The Red 
Feather.” Upon Lillian Russell leaving 
“Lady Teazle”’ and the Shubert manage 
ment, Miss Von Studdiford was shifted 
to the latter company. 

Nothing seemed destined to mar the 
peaceful way of the prima donna until 
she noticed that the Lillian Russell pa- 
per was being used throughout the route 
of the opera. 

Miss Von Studdiford objected. While 
she cast no aspersions on Miss Russell, 
as she stated to one of the Shuberts, she 
thought it only consistent with her posi- 
tion that pictures of Grace Von Studdi- 
ford be displayed while she sang the 
role, and not the lithographs of a “has 
been.” 

The Shuberts failing to grasp her 
point of view, she retired, and made 
overtures for vaudeville, asking from 
$1,200 to $1,500 weekiy, which caused all 
the managers to wear ear-muffs. 

Later she reduced her figure—in dol- 
lars—without effect, and about this time 
rumors of impending trouble with the 
Shuberts reached her. Injunctions, at- 
tachments and the like were mentioned, 
and Miss Von Studdiford determined 
upon a hurried trip across the pond. 


VARIETY. 


Appealing to Alexander Steiner, who 
bocked her cut West some years ago at 
$200 a he suggested ways and 
means cut of the difficulty, also handing 
leiter addressed to his brother, 
the manager of the Wintergarten in 
Berlin, from whence, no doubt, news wili 


shortly arrive of the diva’s appearance. 
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NOVELTY TO REOPEN. 

The Novelty Theatre in the Eastern 
district in Brooklyn is expected to open 
azain as a vaudeville house béfore the 
snow disappears—if it ever arrives. 

Closing through orders of the munici- 
pal authorities in the fall, it was not in- 
tended that it should once more hod 
“bills,” through an arrangement or un- 
ders anding entered into between Percy 
Williams, manager of the Novelty, and 
William T. Grover, manager of the Am- 
phion, in the same section. 

When Mr. Grover acquired the old 
Montauk, it was agreed that if he would 
book through the office of William Mor- 
ris for the Amphion, and not run vaude- 
ville in his new theatre in opposition to 
Williams’ Orpheum, the Novelty would 
stay out of the variety field. 

Whether Mr. Grover absolutely agreed 
is not certain, although he stated before 
the opening of the Montauk as his house 
that he would play only stock there. 
He gave yaudeville, however, and did 
not book through Morris. Mr. Williams 
in retaliation will compete with the Am- 
phion through the Novelty at the ear- 
liest nossible moment. 

This wil] make the fifth house on the 
Williams’ Greater New York Circuit— 
Orpheum, Alhambra, Colonial, Gotham 
and Novelty. 


R. A. ROBERTS MAY STAR 





Richard Arthur Roberts, Englishman. 
That would be the city directory style 
of describing R. A. Roberts, who has 
gained immediate recognition from pub- 
lic and press since his appearance in 
American vaudeville through the artistic 
interpretation of five different charac- 
ters in the one-man play, “Dick Turpin.” 

While the artistic side of the presen- 
tation could be depended upon alone, 
the 
which are made from one character to 


there are also lightning changes 


another to add to Mr. Roberts’ reputa- 
tion as a protean artist, in both senses 
of the phrase, and the recognition of his 
merit has been immediate by all thus 


far fortunate enough to view his per- 
formance. 

R. A. Roberts dispenses that selfsame 
indefinable quality often termed ‘“per- 
sonality” or “magnetism” off as well 
as on the stage, and is a clever conver- 
sationalist, having a strong, modulated 
voice which carries each word distinctly. 
In speech he is the typical Englishman, 
but in looks very much “Yankee.” 

Mr. Roberts said: 

“I suppose, of course, you expect my 
impression of the American audiences 
as I have found them and in com- 
parison with the English. My con- 
clusions are that they are quick to catch 
the point, intense, and when interested, 


attentive; when not, uneasy, which is 
shown by moving in their seats. I like 
them and like to play before them. 

“My early career was on the legiti- 
mate stage in England, I having spent 
three years with Wilson Barrett, taking 
five charac:ers in ‘Lights O’ London,’ 
then giving some time to concert work 
with a musical monologue. From the 
concert platform I entered your vaude- 
ville through the music halls of Britain’s 
great city, first producing ‘Lucinda’s 
Elopement,’ which I may fairly say es- 
tablished me in the hearts of London 
playgoers. 

‘I then produced ‘Dick Turpin,’ which 
you have seen, and I have another one- 
man play in readiness for production, 
involving eight characters, all of which 
I play myself, and it has been named 
‘Ringing the Changes.’ Rather appro- 
priate, don’t youthink? I was not quite 


certain whether the ex»nression would 
be fully understood over here. All my 
plays are written by myself. 

“At the Coliseum in London I con- 


sider I gave a much better production 
of ‘Turpin’ than is possible here through 
the size of the stage. There is a re- 
volving platform or stage over there, 
and where now my finale is the escape 
of Dick through a window, I gained bet- 
ter effect at the Coliseum by having a 
band of soldiers below, whom I routed 
by striking, pushing and kicking, 
mounted my horse and again appeared 





THE CIRCLE AGAIN. 


So perplexed is Percy Williams over 
the peculiar conditions existing with his 
Circle and Colonial theatres’ that 
changes in plans are of daily occurrence. 

The latest is that the Coloniai will be 
leased for next season, or at any rate, 
will be given up for vaudeville, which 
will return to the former favorite haunt 
of the upper West Side, the Circle. 

During the latter term of Williams’ 
tenancy as a vaudeville manager at the 
Circle it was a steady money maker. 
Business averaged $6,500 to $7,000 
weekly, with a small capacity in com- 
parison to the Colonial, which. for some 
reason, does not seem to draw, regard- 
less of what bills are given, the weekly 
receipts runing from $3,000 to $4,500, 
varying continually, without showing a 
healthy growth. 

Mr. Williams is now in the predica- 
ment of returning to the Circle and ca- 
tering for a high grade patronage, which 
it formerly had, after the house has en- 
dured a season of burlesque. Whether 
the clientele will return or not is an 
open question. 


WEBER AND RUSH’S NEW HOUSES. 


The Weber and Rush theatrical con- 
cern, whose offices are in the Knicker- 
bocker Theatre Building, are spreading 
out over the landscape rapidly these 
days. The new Gaiety Theatre in pro- 
cess of construction in Baltimore will be 
under their direction, and now comes 
word that they have just about com- 
pleted plans for the construction of a 
fine burlesque house in Schenectady, 
where they already control one house, 
the Mohawk, 





in my proper person as the other half of 
the stage appeared before the audience. 
It was very effective, I assure you, and 
my horse would come around rubbing 
its nose against my shoulder, which the 
people in front seemed always to enjoy 
very much. 

“There has been some talk, I know, 
since I appeared over here as to why I 
close in or demand the stage be left 
to me alone when ‘Turpin’ is given. The 
explanation is not intricate. Through 
my negligence in the old country of not 
insisting upon that condition I have suf- 
f red a dislocated shoulder blade, 
broken my arm, blackened my eyes sev- 
eral times and other bruises, all through 
curiosity-impelled persons standing in 
the way when every fraction of a second 
to me in my changes meant a great deal. 

“I must do it, and for no other reason 
than not to risk injury. Once in Lon- 
don, at a time when I invited a commit- 
tee from the audience to come up on the 
stage to watch my changes, the late 
Clement Scott asked permission, which 
I gladly gave. After my performance I 
asked Mr. Scott what he would say, and 
he replied: ‘Nothing, absolutely noth- 
ing; there is nothing to say. Everything 
speaks for itself; 1 can say no more.’ 

“Again, at the Metropolitan one night, 
Sally’s knife, which is run across the 
fingers by the Yorkshire farmer, was 
mislaid by accident. The ‘prop’ knife 
is blunted, and one of my assistants, in 
the hurry to secure another in time, 
found one which had not been dulled. 
When I, as the farmer, drew it across 





“Work on the new Schenectady thea- 
tre will be begun early in the spring,” 
said a member of the firm: “We-have 
an option on a site in the best part’of 
the e:ty, and architects are busy now 
with the plans for the building. We 
propose to make the building one of. the 
finest and-most commodious ih the Past. 
It will cost—that is, the building itself 
—upwards of $75,000. Besides the thea- 
tre proper it will contain an elaborate 
rathskeller and the basement will ‘be 
given over to a fine bowling alley.” — 

The firm would not make public. the 
name of the architects who were draw- 
ing the plans, but it was definitely 
stated that the new house would “be 
opened on September 1 of this year. 

The Gaiety in Baltimore is to *be 
thrown open the first of next month. It 
is said that the construction of the new 
playhouse makes a record.. Ground was 
broken only two months ago. The thea- 
tre is the property of the Columbia 
Amusement Company, but Weber and 
Rush are the directors. 


FEIBER IN A HURRY. 


H. H. Feiber, who does the European 
booking for the Keith Circuit, will sail 
in about two weeks. As a rule he re- 
mains in this country until late in the 
spring, but there is need of acts for 
Keith consumption, and Feiber will 
harry across. 

Alice Way, wife of Charles E. Calby 
and well known from her connection 
with Colby & Way as “The Dancing 
Doll,” died New Year's Day, after a lin- 
gering illness. Her death was incorrect- 
ly reported earlier. 


my fingers it cut a very deep gash which 
bled profusely and continuously through 
all-the succeeding characters, soaking 
my clothing, which the audience could 
not but help notice. My assistant 
remarked to me, as he bound up the 
wounds, ‘Hi say, Mr. Roberts, you ought 
to do this hevery night, you know.” 

“My wife, who is an English lady, is 
my main assistant directly behind the 
setting, and I have three others, one to 
simulate the coach arriving, another for 
the horse and the third to cart away the 
debris, 


“I like the United States so well, as 
far as I have traveled it, which means 
New York and Brooklyr, that, could I 
make the suitable arrangements, it is 
highly possible I would present my 
three one-man plays as an evening’s en- 
tertainment. I trust you will not con- 
sider it boastful when I say that I-can 
present the nineteen characters neces- 
sary without duplicating the voice once. 

“IT have already received a proposition 
from a prominent manager here to ex- 
tend ‘Dick Turpin’ into a three-act play. 
having the first and third acts as an 
epilogue and prologue respectively, with 


myr present presentation of the playlet - 


as the second act. 


“But in England: contraets are steel 
clad. I am engaged there until March, 
1908, and it is problematical whether I 
can secure a release. I hope so, how- 
ever. But in any event, I do not intend 
to give either of the other plays during 
my present engagement.” 

Sime J. Silverman 
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A Variety Paper for Variety People. 
Published every Saturday by 
THE VARIETY PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
Knickerbocker Theatre Building, 
1402 Broadway, 
New York City. 
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Six and three months in proportion. 
Single copies five cents. i 
Variety will be mailed to a permanent address 
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VARIETY desires to announce the 
policy governing the paper. 

We want you to read it. It is in- 
teresting if for no other reason than 
that it will be conducted on original 
lines for a theatrical newspaper. 

The first. foremost and extraordi- 
nary feature of it is fairness. What- 
ever there is to be printed of interest 
to the professional world will be 
printed without regard to whose 
name is mentioned or the advertising 
columns, 

“All the news all the time” and 
“absolutely fair’ are the watchwords, 

VARIETY is an artists’ paper; a 
paper to which anyone connected 
with or interested in the theatrical 
world may read with the thorough 
knowledge and belief that what is 
printed is not dictated by any motive 
other than the policy above outlined. 

We want you for a subscriber. If 
you don’t read VARIETY you are 
missing something. 

Do you want to read a paper that’s 
honest from the title page to its 
Iast jine? That will keep its columns 
clean of “wash notices?” That will 
not be influenced by advertising? 
That’s VARIETY. 

To insure you receiving VARIETY 
regularly, send in your subscription 
now. You will find it coming to you 
regularly to any permanent address 
given, or “as per route.” 


Correct English has ever been a fail- 
ing on the vaudeville stage. No one has 
taken the matter in hand, and it properly 
rests with the artists, 





Privately they are privileged to speak 
as they please, the lack of schooling 
being a misfortune rather than cause for 
rebuke. But publicly a grammatical 
error should be carefully avoided. Mono- 
logues or any acts without manuscripts 
should be reduced to writing, and sub- 
mitted to someone competent to edit. 





Single turns and teams often let fall 
an expression which causes the English 
language to blush. Only recently in a 
sketch receiving $300 weekly, and which 
cost perhaps $150, the expression “I 
seen” was used by one of the princi- 
pals, 





It is a simple and inexpensive matter 
to correct all this. Every artist should 
give it his attention immediately. Uni- 
formity of grammar would be of great 
assistance to vaudeville. 

The managers should help to eradi- 
Cate the evil. It grates upon the new- 
Comers which “refined”? vaudeville seeks 
to attract, and instead of attracting, re- 
pels, 





William Grossman is bringing a suit 
against F. F, Proctor in behalf of Eph. 
Thompson, who was informed when he 
recently put in an appearance at the 
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Will It Come to This in the Agencies? 


Newark house that he had been can- 
celed. It is asserted by the management 
that Thompson’s agent was notified of 
the cancellation last October, but 
Thompson denies having received any 
such notification, and the suit will be 
pressed. It is understood that Mr. Proc- 
tor was disposed to plead the recent de- 
cision that the Sunday clause nullified 
a contract and that there was no basis 
for a suit, but he changed his mind when 
it was suggested that the acknowledge- 
ment that all outstanding contracts bear- 
ing the name of Mr. Proctor were void 
might work him an injury were the fact 
to become advertised, and he abandoned 
his position. 





As a matter of fact, Mr. Grossman 
agrees with Variety that a contract for a 
performance sanctioned by the police is 
a contract for a legal, performance, and 
that a contract for Sunday work is not 
null and void. The uncertainty of the 
matter points the moral of the sugges- 
tion made in Variety two weeks ago that 
some organization of artists be formed 
with a fund for testing these questions 
in a court of law. The White Rats are 


still existent, and in a better shape than 
when the erratic Golden was at the 
head. They could come forward and 
find an army of supporters in a move- 
ment for a proper organization in the in- 
terest of all performers of repute. The 
matter is worth agitation. There are 
clearly evils to be remedied, 


Bruno and Russell are just out of the 
legal woods on a suit brought by Hurtig 
& Seamon to recover the penalty stipu- 
lated in their contract should artists en- 
gaged by them play other New York 
houses before appearing at the theatre 
on 125th Bruno and Russell 
signed with Hurtig & Seamon and then 
played the Williams’ time. Suit was 
brought for the $400 penalty, William 
Grossman taking charge of the artists’ 
interests. On Wednesday Hurtig & Sea- 
man abandoned the suit, and Grossman 
has a silver card case as a souvenir. He 
will have to have new cards printed to 
fit the case. 


street. 


Edward Clarke is having a merry time 
with a little press sheet called the 
Weekly Hash—which comes out every 


OUR PICTURES, 

On the front page this week theré ap- 
pear portraits of Charles T. Aldrich and 
Sabel Johnson. Mr. Aldrich has dropped 
from vaudeville for a time to foil the 
villain in a play called “Secret Service 
Sam.” Miss Johnson has a voice so alti- 
tudinous that she calls herself the high- 
est soprano in the world. 


other week, by the way. There is plenty 
about Clarke, his act, his friends and his 
enemies, and there is a lot of clever 
reading. It is one of the best advertis- 
ing ideas since the Sidman postal cards, 
and the paper is in demand. An adver- 
tisement that a manager is willing to 
read is worth more than the idea is cost- 
ing Clarke. 


Up in Harlem, next door to the AI- 
hambra, is a sporting goods store where 
“P. G. Williams’ Electric Belts’ may 
be purchased at prices from $2 to $25. 
These are manufactured and guaranteed 
by Percy G. Williams over his own sig- 
nature from his own factory in the City 
of Nods. (Free Adv.) 
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Murphy and Nichols were canceled at 
Proctor’s Troy house for the coming 
week, as they declined to play New York 
the Sunday following their closing there. 
The same day their act “From Zaza to 
Uncle Tom” was booked at the Union 
Square, where it will play during the 
same week, 

Adele Ritchie, after leaving vaude- 
ville, rehearsed one day for the new pro- 
duction of the Joe Weber Company. Miss 
Ritchie says she stopped as she would 
not wear tights. Mr. Weber disagrees 
with that statement. 





Jacobs’ dogs, a foreign act, which has 
not played East yet, having gone direct 
on the Orpheum Circuit, was about to 
start for home (Vienna), when the sug- 
gestion was made to Jacobs to look 
around a bit here first. He is now look- 
ing. 





It is said that an act that the Keith 
peopie wanted quite badly recently called 
at the offices known as “the Associa- 
tion’s”’ still, and upon looking over the 
contract, noticed “five per cent.’’ Ob- 
jection was raised on the ground that as 
the act was booking direct there would 
be no “split,” and the artist was entitled 
to the benefit. Told to wait while it was 
considered, the artist has the pleasure of 
seeing the contract returned from the 
“star chamber” with two and one-half 
per cent. resting where the objectionable 
“five”? had been. 





May Ward is ill at the Mt, Sinai Hos- 
pital, 





AIMIE ANGELES. 

The Colonial has been selected for the 
opening date of Aimie Angeles’ appear- 
ance in vaudeville on Monday, where 
she will be seen shortly after leaving 
“Wonderland.” Miss Angeles had some 
vogue at one time as an imitator of pop- 
ular actresses, but what her vaudeville 
offering will consist of is not at present 
known. 

NOSSES MAY COME BACK. 

The Five Nosses in their musical nov- 
elty may leave “The Earl and the Girl,” 
where they have scored substantially, 
for another round of the vaudevilles. 


LUESCHER GOT A LAUGH. 

An article in one of last Sunday’s pa- 
pers, accredited to Mark Luescher, with 
vaudeville as its subject, caused even 
the trained animals playing around town 
to laugh when they heard about it. 
CHARLES LEONARD FLETCHER IN 

ACCIDENT. 

Through an accident on the Santa Fe 
Railroad near Omaha, Charles Leonard 
Fletcher is filling a date in a hospital. 

Mr. Fletcher does not expect to leave 
Omaha for a month, being obliged by 
reason of his injuries to postpone the 
opening of his new sketch, “A Breeze 
from the West,” until February 5, when 
he will produce it.for the first time at 
the Majestic in Chicago. 

The railroad company wil] be called 
upon to reimburse Mr. Fletcher, both 
for the physical injuries and loss of 
time. While confined to his bed Lou 
Anger, of Dixon and Anger, has been 
most kind and attentive, attending to 
his correspondence and seeing that 
Fletcher’s wants are cared for, 





WENTWORTH IS COMING. 


Estelle Wentworth, prima donna of 
the “Happyland” company, will take 4 
flyer into vaudeville when the season 
of the DeWolf Hopper musical comedy 
closes. This is her second look-in on 
the vaudeville game. About a year ago 
she appeared at Proctor’s Fifth Avenue 
house in a straight singing act. Her ap- 
pearance in variety only lasted one 
week, however. This time she will stay 
with it much longer, she says. The act 
will be a straight singing turn, much on 
the order of that being used by Nella 
Bergen. 


STUNG! 

The management of “The Dainty 
Duchess” burlesque company was stung 
last week for the first time for the $25 
forfeit which is offered for any female 
catch-as-catch-can expert who can stand 
up right on the mat with their aggrega- 
tion of “International Female Wres- 
tlers.” The internationa] ladies first ap- 
peared in this country at Hammerstein’s 
early this fall, and up until last week 
got away with the $25 offer. 

They were at the Trocadero, St. Louis, 
when a muscular maid took up the of- 
fer. She gave her name as Julia Dor- 
flinger, of Chicago, and confessed that 
she paid her room rent by hurling sink- 
ers and wheats in a St. Louis quick 
lunch room. The huskiest of the pro- 
fessional wrestlers was appointed to 
grind her face into the canvas mat, but 
at the end of the appointed time limit 
of five minutes the quick-lunch giantess 
was still on her feet and smiling tri- 
umphantly. She left the theatre with 
the five-and-twenty in her stock—that 
is, purse. 


OLD-TIME MINSTREL DIES. 

Sam S. Sanford, the creator of the 
name part in Uncle Tom’s Cabin, and a 
minstrel of note, died at his home in 
Brooklyn last Saturday. The body was 
taken to Philadelphia for interment. He 
was at one time manager of a theatre in 
Philadelphia, but of late had lived in 
Brooklyn. He was about 84 years of 
age. 

His son, Walter Sanford, at one time 
a well known melodramatic actor here, 
is in Australia. 


HUBER AN IMPORTER, 

George H. Huber, who has a museum 
on Fourteenth street, and a lot of flats 
and restaurants up-town, has imported 
a freak from the other side at a weekly 
salary of $9,000. (Nine thousand, not 
ninety.) It is Libberra, a man with two 
bodies. 

Owing to the enormous salary, the 
greatest price ever paid to a freak, liv- 
ing or dead, Mr. Huber has engaged the 
Madison Square Garden for February 
and March so that all may see. No ad- 
vance in prices. 

“THE NEW FIRM’S” NEW HOUSE. 

Myers & Keller have added the opera 
house at New Britain to their Connecti- 
cut chain, which now embraces Stam- 
ford and Hartford. 

Julie Ring in her new sketch will be 
seer at Keith’s for the fi:ct time in New 
York next week. The act has been out 
since early in the season, but this is its 
first metropolitan look-in. 


. 


THE EX-HEADLINER 





Truly Shattuck has discovered a new 
and effective prescription for reducing. 

“Star four months in vaudeville 
against a background of show girls re- 
cruited from Broadway. Guaranteed to 
take off ten pouns of superfluous flesh 
in each month.” 

Judging from Miss Shattuck’s appear- 
ance on the Colonial stage this week, 
the prescription has worked in her case. 
She never looked as fit, and if her latest 
vaudeville experience has done nothing 
else, it has trained her down for her re- 
entrance into musical comedy, otherwise 
George Cohan’s new piece, “George 
Washington, Jr.” 

“The Prince of Pilsen Girls with 
Truly Shattuck” is not the property of 
Miss Shattuck, but of M. S. Bentham, 
who stays in New York, while a Mr. 
Ford assisted by Miss Shattuck (when 
emergency demands) runs the show on 
the vaudeville circuit. “Emergency” 
managed to keep Miss Shattuck pretty 
busy. Those eight girls, two from 
Weber and Fields’ ranks, brought with 
them to vaudeville all the petty jeal- 
ousies and late supper habits peculiar 
to the Broadway beauty line and not 
compatible with vaudeville. When Miss 
Shattuck has not deen engaged in paci- 
fying belligerents under her breath dur- 
ing the act itself, she has been warding 
off vaudeville Johnnies. In New York, 
the Johnnies, being rather discriminat- 
ing, have not besieged the stage doors, 
but out of town it has been a weekly 
gamble whether the entire octet would 
turn up at the depot. Their hunger and 
thirst for the sign-of the electric dragon 
anc other Broadway features have also 
lent the element of uncertainty to Miss 
Shaituck’s tour and now she says that 
with all due deference to the drawing 
powers of a beauty line, give her the 
plain fifteen-dollar-a-week variety of 
cborus girl every time. Still, she has 
some cause for gratitude. She looks 


wonderfully trim and svelte in that 
spangled lavender gown. 
Grace Tyson, of McWatters and 


Tyson, is getting the real estate habit. 
She has bought some land on Long Is- 
land as an investment and she wants to 
acquire more. She has seventeen acres 
in Deer Park, adjoining a tract owned 
by Maud McIntyre, wife of Jim MclIn- 
tyre, of McIntyre and Heath fame. Miss 
Tyson and Mrs. MclIntyre put their 
heads together during the past week and 
evolved a perfectly lovely idea. All their 
land is woodland, so next summer there 
is to be a woodchopping contest at Deer 
Park. A lot of chaps who think they 
saw a lot of wood in vaudeville will be 
invited to deliver the real article mid- 
way between Babylon and Jamaica some 
lovely July day. Overalls, straw hats 
and axes will be supplied and all their 
wives and sweethearts will be invited 
out to share the basket Iunch. Miss 
Tyson admits that it would be cheaper 
to hire professional ground clearers, but 
then she argues—“Think of the happy 
reunion!” 

Some one was talking before Lydia 
Barry the other night in very senti- 
mental fashion about how we poor play- 
er women often made the audience 
laugh when our hearts were breaking. 


“You know how it is,” concluded the 
speaker, glancing at Miss Barry. 

“Don't I,” replied the little song and 
dance artist who is always looking over 
the audience for a sweetheart. She 
heaved an eloquent sigh. “Don’t 1? 
Why, the other night, every time I sat 
down or bent over, I heard my new 
frock go ‘plunk’ somewhere. With one 
breath I was making remarks about the 
dressmaker and her pedigree, and with 
the other asking Felix questions. He 
misinterpreted my remarks and the re- 
sult was a queered turn. Oh, yes, there 
are times when our hearts and—other 
things—break, and the audience is none 
the wiser.” 

Do you know Anna Marble, the busy 
press agent at the Victoria? If you do 
not, you want to write her a nice letter 
and send her a lot of photographs about 
two weeks before your next booking at 
Mr. Hammerstein’s theatre. I dropped 
in to see her the other day in search 
of a photograph of a certain headliner. 
Miss Marble fell upon my neck and wept 
—figuratively speaking, of course. 

“Photographs,” she sobbed. “Do 
vaudeville women ever have _ photo- 
graphs taken? Why, there was an act 
billed here last month, a big act with a 
pretty woman in it. The papers wanted 
her pictures—think of it, really wanted 
‘em! I wrote to her for a lot and what 
did she answer ‘Where are the pictures 
I let you have last year?’ 

“Honest! And another headliner who 
had sent me two pictures, said in reply 
to my request for more—‘I don’t see 
what you do with all the pictures I give 
you. I am sending you four more. Please 
remember they cost real, not stage, 
money.’ 

“IT got all her pictures in the papers 
but one and she was tickled to death, 
but I haven’t recovered from her nasty 
note yet.” 

Girls, it isn’t’every house that has a 
petiicoated press agent who will get the 
best showing possible for us. Play up 
to Miss Marble and play up in time. And 
remember that if you don’t get your pic- 
tures back, they repose in the desk of 
some Sunday editor, not up Miss Mar- 
ble’s sleeve. She has a pretty, plump 
arm that does not need padding with 
photographs. You are always wonder- 
ing how the Broadway show girls and 
the musical comedy people get so much 
space in the paper. They pose for hours 
before the camera. That’s the answer. 


The Ex-Headliner. 


DELLA FOX’S SOUVENIRS. 

Yesterday at Proctor’s Fifty-eightb 
Sireet Theatre souvenirs in the form ot 
ash receivers were distributed to all 
women occupying orchestra seats, with 
the compliments of Della Fox. 

The receivers were on view in the 
lobby during the week, and were quite 
pretty in design. About 500 were given 
away, and Della’s husband, “Jack” 
Levy, has stated that the cost was twen- 
ty-seven cents each. 





Among the passengers on the Ham- 
burg-American liner Amerika, which 
left Dover Thursday, was Charles Born- 
haupt, head of the international vaude 
ville agency which bears his name. 
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NEW ACTS 


WILFRED CLARKE & CO, / 
“WHAT WILL HAPPEN NEXT?” 
AMPHION, 

Like most of the Clarke sketches, this 
is taken from a French or German 
theme. Bertie Bluffington has been hav- 
ing a night out and has met a lady 
whom he informs that he is a magician. 
She enlists his aid in the search of her 
husband, from whom she was separated 
at the church door by her mother. She 
is given his address and visits him at 
his house. The action of the sketch lies 
in his endeavors to hide the woman from 
his wife and a friend, who proves to be 
the long-lost husband. The sketch now 
runs twenty-two minutes. When it gets 
down to twenty it chould prove an even 
livelier offering than “Too Much Trou- 
ble.” There is not a moment without 
action, and the siory is followed with 
genuine interest. Theo. Carew, Eleanor 
De Mott and Archie Gillies all contrib- 
ute to the good effect and deserve 
praise. The sketch only lacks another 
week’s working to be one of the best. 
One or two of the noints are lost here 
this week because a doorway supposed 
to lead to a hall leads instead to a gar- 





den. The backing should be changed. 
Chicot. 

MABEL WKINLEY, 

SOPRANO. J 

HYDE & BEHMAN'S. .. «. 


After a part of the season with “The 
Parson’s Wife,’’ Mabel McKinley is once 
again in vaudeville, playing the first 
week of her return in Brooklyn. The 
absence has not lessened Miss McKin- 
ley’s value on a vaudeville bill. If the 
reception accorded at Hyde & Behman’s 
is to be accepted as a true criterion, she 
is a stronger favorite than ever. Sel- 
dom does it happen that any vocalist is 
required to render six selections before 
ihe greediness of the audience is ap- 
yeased, but on Tuesday evening even 
this number did not satisfy, the ap- 
plause being insistent until the orches- 
tra broke into the opening chords for 
thc next. Miss McKinley has added one 
rew song to the same repertoire former- 
ly given. It is an Indian chant, and she 
is proclaimed the composer of it. An- 
other change is that her own leader con- 
ducts the music, the piano accompanist 
having been done away with. The con- 
ductor is a young man by the name of 
Smith, who is more sincere than rhyth- 
mic in his handling of the “stick.’’ Mabel 
McKinley is a big feature and drawing 
card On any bill. Sime. 





WHITMAN AND DAVIS. J 
PROTEAN TRAVESTY. 
KEITH'S, 

“Protean Travesty” is a misnomer. 
The sketch, for such it really is, is called 
“His Little Game,” and said by Mr. 
Whitman to have been written jointly by 
George Totten Smith and himself, al- 
though it is added that Whitman did 
most of the writing. Mr. Smith may con- 
gratulate himself that he is thereby re- 
lieved of all responsibility. Based upon 
a plot leading a husband to disguise 
himself to discover the unfaithfulness of 
his wife, the play runs on to allow Whit- 
man as the husband to go out and re- 
appear as an Italian street vender who 


- Solicits a kiss from the wife (Eloise 


VARIETY. 
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Davis). If it is the intent to have the 
audience believe the sincerity of the 
story, it will fail of its purpose through 
the incongruity of the characters. After 
the Italian fails to succeed, Whitman 
changes to a German in 58°seconds and 
again attempts the osculatory. The 
sketch ruas 16 minutes, and the “pro- 
tean” undoubtedly depends upon the two 
changes made. With the songs sung, it 
becomes a fair character sketch, depend- 
ing more upon the music and briskness 
of the business than the title or the 


changes. On very early, no true gauge 
of its reception could be taken. It would 
do much better if rewritten. Sime. 


MATIEO AND HER CONGO GIRLS. 
SINGING AND DANCING, , 
TONY PASTOR’S. 4 
Somewhat suggesting the Williams 
and Walker act is the work of Matieo 
and her supporting quartet. They are 
very light negresses who, on a darkened 
stage, might almost be taken for white. 
They sing three songs with the usua] al- 
lotment of dancing, changing costumes 
for each song. The work is fairly good 
and effective. The light effects are poor 
and greater care in looking after the de- 
colletage is recommended. The exposure 
is entirely too generous. The act should 
prove available for small houses. It is 
not smart. Chicot. 





COL. MAGNUS SCHULTZ. 
PERFORMING DOGS, y 
‘TONY PASTOR’S, 

While not a new act, the turn is 
shown in a new shape with three trapeze 
dogs which are a real novelty. The ap- 
paratus consists of three platforms, one 
of which is fixed. The others are kept 
swinging, and as they are in motion the 
dogs leap from one to the other. The 
act is weil worked out and the dogs are 
well trained but two or three hundred 
dollars will have to be spent on the act 
before it can be offered at a fair price. 
The apparatus is not well dressed and 


the general effect is dingy. The other 
tricks are commonplace and_ Col. 
Schultz stands sadly in need of a clothes 
brush. Chicot. 


ALICE PIERCE, 
MIMIC, J 
KEITH'S, PHILADELPHIA, 

Alice Pierce, who only recently re- 
turned from abroad after an absence of 
some four years, was heralded as a 
“celebrated impressionist” but gave lit- 
tle cause for claiming this honor. Miss 
Pierce has ability, but it is limited and 
unsuited for the work which she did here. 
She lacks voca] and physical power to 
portray the characters she endeavors to 
represent: Gertie Miller, an English 
singer, now in “A Spring Chicken,” 
Edna May in “The School Girl,” Beer- 
bohm Tree in his gruesome character 
of “Caliban” in Shakespeare’s ‘“Tem- 
pest,” and Mrs. Carter in “Zaza,” were 
her initial selections and none of them 
were good. The audience applauded, 
but it was no doubt in an endeavor to 
treat her kindly rather than as a reward 
for her work. Two of the characters 
have never been seen in this country, 
and even had many of those present 
seen Miss May and Mrs. Carter they 
would never have recognized even a 


trace of their characterizations. The 
fact that Miss Pierce did not make a tre- 
mendous hit was probably a great sur- 
prise and disappointment to her mother, 
who is an energetic sponsor for her 
daughter. Kinks. 





J. C. NUGENT & CO. 
“LEST WE FORGET.” 
JACQUES’ THEATRE. 
WATERBURY, CONN. 

J.C. Nugent put on 4 new act which 
he calls “Lest We Forget,” from his own 
pen. The theme of the act is the best 
part of it and there are great possibil- 
ities which Nugent failed to grasp. 
None of the finer details of the clothing 
of the act were looked after and the 
part assigned Miss Jessie Charon fitted 
her nearly as badly as the gloves she 
wore. Nugent has written some words 
around the theme of a man’s love for 
his children, and when about to make a 
date with a girl who has accidentally 
wandered into his room, suddenly real- 
izes he is a’ married man and dismisses 
his late acquaintance. The first part of 
the act is very coarse, where Nugent 
discovers the girl in the room, by sitting 
on her, as she is reclining on a sofa, All 
through the dialogue there is a certain 
taint of suggestiveness which is offen- 
sive. He does not dress for the part in 
the least, first being seen in a bath robe 
and a nair of white dress gloves. His 
second appearance shows him in a frock 
coat with badly wrinkled trousers, either 
of which are hardly in keeping with the 
debonair clubman and rounder he is 
trying to represent. His lines regard- 
ing his typewriter being in the room 
wi.h them would go better if the instru- 
ment could be seen, even the cover of 
a well-known machine would do duty 
better than the cheap one carried, which 
no one would recognize, stowed away in 
one corner of the table. The act may 
do with a lot of trimming, but will never 
get by in its present shape. 


Arthur H. McKechnie. 





BEATRICE McKINZIE & CO. 
“A MONTANA BEAUT.” 
GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
Beatrice McKenzie is one of the latest 


to desert the comic opera stage for 
vaudeville. Miss McKenzie was the 
Prince Charming in the New York pro- 
duction of “The Beauty and the Beast,” 
and the prima donna in Klaw & Erlang- 
ers’ production of “Mother Goose.” Up 
to recently she played a leading part in 
“The Land of Nod.” In “A Montana 
Beaut,” Beatrice McKenzie & Co. have 
a musical comedy act that was received 
with enthusiasm at the Grand Opera 
House for the first time on any stage 
December 31. Miss McKenzie sings a lit- 
tle of everything, grand opera, comic 
opera and popular songs. The comedy 
work is above the ordinary. She is 
ably assisted by Walter Shannon and 
Harry Dunkinson. 

After closing their engagement here, 
they go direct to the New Majestie The- 
atre, Chicago. C. H. Hallman. 





PHYLLIS RANKIN EXPECTS TO. 


Phyllis Rankin, the dark-haired sou- 
brette, is expected to play a vaudeville 
engagement, opening this month some 
time in the city through the offices of 
Myers & Keller. 


THE COUNTESS KINSKY. 

Mme. likey Palma, who is lawfully en- 
titled to use the appellation of Countess 
Kinsky, appears at Keith’s on Monday 
for her first vaudeville plunge. 

Since arriving in the country, when 
she intended to enter the operatic field, 
the Countess has played at the Irving 
Place Theatre, but deciding that per- 
haps vaudeville would be more perma- 
nent, has listened to the persuasive pow- 
ers of the agents, with the result men- 
tioned. 

Properly known in her maiden days as 
Teka Palmay, she has had an interest- 
ing career. In 1880, at the Volka Thea- 
tre in Budapest, she appeared in the 
“Beggar Student” and other operas with 
Louise Blaha and Eraska Hagyi. After- 
wards, in 1884, in Vienna, the city of 
her birth, she sang the same operas, and 
in 1889 sang them again in German in 
the Theatre Wien. 

About 1895 she married the Count 
Kinsky, whose ancestors fought in the 
“Thirty Years’ War” and who comes of 
one of the oldest Hungarian families. 
The fortunes of the family falling, the 
Countess came to America to rehabili- 
tate the exchequer, and vaudeville now 
has a real live flesh-and-blood parcel of 
the nobility to gaze upon. 


TROUBLE FOR FANNY RICE. 

Fanny Rice, who is playing Trenton 
this week has been caused much worri- 
ment over her little daughter. Last 
week, while in this city, the child was 
operated upon by two prominent sur- 
geons for a stoppage of the nasal pas- 
sages. Upon their advice the child was 
taken to Trenton with her mother. On 
Wednesday, while out driving with her 
rurse, the wound opened and a severe 
hemorrhage resulted. The child was 
taken to a caretaker’s house in Cadwal- 
ler Park and physicians were .sum- 
moned. It was only after several hours 
that the flow of blood was checked and 
the litt's ene pronounced out of imme- 
diate danger. 


IRIS HIRES OUT. 

After sixteen years in the variety 
agency business, John J. Iris has decided 
to exchange the casual commission for a 
salary that will be in an envelope for 
him every week, and he has connected 
himself with the Eastern end of the Pa- 
cifle Coast Amusement Company. 

This is the Sullivan and Considine cir- 
cuit, and Iris will remain in New York, 
looking after the bookings, a task for 
which he is particularly well fitted. 

Next to Robert Grau, Iris has probably 
introduced into vaudeville more really 
important dramatic features than any 
agent in the business. With a circuit of 
forty-nine houses to book for it will be 
possible for him to use features of im- 
portance and a number of big names 
already stand upon the list. 

IN GOOD SOCIETY. 

Nan EngJeton and her company played 
the Jefferson Club, of Richmond, Va., 
on New Year’s Day. This club is one 
of the best known in the South. As one 
result of her success at this function, 
she has booked twelve weeks over the 
Southern park circuit, commencing in 
June. 





M. S. Bentham was presented with a 
loving cup and inkstand for New Year’s. 
Both are of silver and shine. 
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SUNDAY CONCERTS. 
There has been much said abdut the 
Sunday ccnceits in New York, and much 
s)mpathy has been wasted on the poor 


actor who is not permitted to follow 


the biblical injunction and rest one day 


out of seven. The poor actor, like many 
another object of misguided benevolence, 
would be the first to raise a cry should 
the Sunday concert be abolished. 

The only concerts the actor objects 
to are the ones for which he does not 
get extra pay. If the Proctor, Williams 
and Hurtig & Seamon houses could be 
abolished and concerts be permitted only 
at the outside places, the actor would 
consider the situation ideal. 

The best proof that he is willing to 
work on Sunday is found in the fact 
that artists playing the Poli and other 
nearby houses where concerts are not 
permitted, come to town for the co.icert 
and return to their next stand some few 
dollars richer; to say nothing of having 
had their expenses to town paid in full. 

To the smaller actor or the man who 
is in bad odor with the powers that be, 
the Sunday concert is really a charitable 
organization, since the plethora of 
houses open on that night give the little 
fellows an opportunily to get out “board 
money” at the least. 

New acts, too, find in the Sunday con- 
cert a chance to show their work and 
try it out on an audience. It does not 
do them much good, for managers and 
agents are not around looking for new 
acts, but it holds the act together and 
many a sketch which might otherwise 
have died a'borning, has found in the 
Sunday engagements the hope that has 
held. 

One reason for the Sunday concert is 
the hall bed room and the flat parlor. 
A young man who wants to see a girl 
finds greater privacy in a crowded thea- 
tre than in the open faced flat or the 
boarding house parlor. Even if he 
lacks feminine acquaintances he is not 
disposed to spend the evening in a 
cheerless room and seeks amusement. 

To close the Sunday concerts or to 
strictly enforce the Sunday law wéuld 
not only work great injury to the artists, 
but would fill the back rooms of saloons. 
If the reformers would accomplish a 
real good let them seek to legitimatize 
the Sunday concert rather than suppress 
it, and provide the boarding New Yorker 
with a place to go where the surround- 
ings make for good. 

The argument has been made that the 
money spent on Sunday would come to 
the manager through the week were 
the houses closed on that day, but the 
argument does not hold water. The 
average young man in New York wants 
amusement at a time when he may en- 
joy it. If he is prevented from going to 
the theatre he will go somewhere where 
he will spend more money with a smaller 
return. 

If the time ever comes when the hay- 
seed legislator from St, Lawrence Coun- 
ty no longer makes the laws governing 
the second largest city of the world we 
shall have Sunday concerts legalized 
and the front instead of the back door 
of the saloons open. 


VARIETY. 


olloWs 


COLONIAL. 

There is much that is good at the Co- 
lonial this week, but Truly Shattuck’s 
skinny chorus girls are not included in 
this category. Miss Shattuck has been 
in vaudeville, on and off, for a long time 
now. She knows us and we like her, 
Whatever induced her to risk a rupture 
of those pleasant relations by offering 
the attenuated and unintelligent bunch 
she calls her “Prince of Pilsen Girls” is 
beyond understanding. There is but one 
reason that suggests itself. Miss Shat- 
tuck has grown thin—almost thin 
enough for those purple tights of pleas- 
ant memory—worrying about the ani- 
mated skeletons she is standing sponsor 
for. They are used in the “Cities” song 
from the “Prince of Pilsen,” and it is 
the saddest thing ever. Let us forget it 
and start the new year with pleasant 
feelings and the hope that Miss Shat- 
tuck will never again repeat the offense. 
If the girls were pretty, plump, animated, 
or could wear their clothes or sing—any 
one of these—there would be some ex- 
cuse. As it is, if Miss Shattuck ever 
wants to get back in vaudeville when 
she is through with George Washingtou. 
Jr. (She goes back to Cohan in a couple 
of weeks), she must come alone. ‘First 
offense” is the only excuse she may of- 
ter. The hit of the show Monday after- 
noon was the Felix, Barry and Barry 
outfit. They are doing half of the old 
act in an interior setting. The other 
half is a younger sister who affords the 
excuse for the seven lines of dialogue 
forming the new “sketch.” She dances 
well enough not to need an excuse. 
There is still a certain lack of refine- 
ment to the work, little gaucheries gun- 
funny and unnecessary, but there is ac- 
tion in plenty and this is what a holi- 
day audience wants. Carlin and Otto 
would have scored more of a hit had they 
taken mofe interest in their work They 
have a fair routine of talk, but thev 
lack enthusiasm and the jokes seem 
dead. They should strive to at least ap- 
pear interested. With their songs and 
dancing they did very much better. R. 
J, Jose, on the other hand, suffered for 
good songs. For his third number he 
revives “Silver Threads Among the 
Gold,” but his earlier offerings are not 
the best he might have had. His voice 
is as good as it was five years ago. There 
is no trace of strain or of the age which 
shows only in his hair. The Four 
Milions, strong men and acrobats, who 
rurp much to hand stands, offer a well 
devised act crammed full of work. They 
do not turn to comedy for breathing 
spells; they do their work and close up 
shop. They have many excellent tricks 
and none of them are poor. The Mal- 
lory Brothers, Brooks and Halliday have 
a musical turn that is good though one 
fails to see why the second woman 
shouid have been added. She does not 
contribute to the effect for the old three 
act was more compact. They are about 
the only negroes doing a straight mus!- 
cal turn and they fare well. Jewell’s 
Mannikins made a hit which would have 
been strengthened with shorter waits 
between the turns. Probst whistled some 
imitations and Asra did good juggling 
after the style of W. C. Fields. 








M6 W66K - - - - 


PROCTOR’S TWENTY-THIRD ST. 

They are following the example of 
Nick Norton over at the Twenty-Third 
Street Theatre, but they do not seem to 
remember that a wait in the show in the 
form of an intermission is as bad as a 
Apart from this they are 
running the bill through with a rush 
that makes a good bill better. Paul 
Cinquevalli is the headline and a most 
Since his first appear- 


stage wait. 


welcome visitor. 
ance in this country juggling has run 
much to heavy work, and Cinquevalli 
appears almost as a novelty in his light- 
er and more graceful] style. An artist 
to his finger tips, he works with a finish 
most pleasant to observe, and his abso- 
lute sureness is a thing to gloat over. 
He has not a single new trick; indeed, 
he has cut out his work with the seven 
rubber balls, but for all of that he 
stands one of the best jugglers to-day. 
He should coax his assistant to tone 
down his comedy. The boy is unfortu- 
nate in his belief that he is a clever 
pantomimist. ‘The Girl in the Clouds is 
made one of the features. The act 
shows bad stage management. The 
cloud slide is badly cracked and there 
is a large section missing, the appear- 
ance of the thunder god is badly ar- 
ranged, and the light effects throughout 
are poor. The opening scene is sup- 
posed to be a private roof garden. Three 
of the men are in summer clothes, two 
of them being without hats, while the 
third wears an overcoat which does not 
always hide the thunder god’s fanciful 
dress beneath. None of the little things 
in the act are well looked after. The 
Allisons have gone back to “Minnie 
from Minnesota,” and please with this 
offering, though it is growing somewhat 
familiar. The Nichols Sisters open with 
a little song commencing ‘‘Who’s Dat 
Knocking?” For their information be it 
said that it was the audience. There 
was a time when the idea of two person- 
able young women blacking their faces 
was a novelty and the two Nichols were 
a vaudeville “it.” Now two Nichols are 
the third part of thirty cents and look 
very much that way. There is no clev- 
erness to their talk and their singing is 
not as good as it was. They have gone 
very badly to seed. Cliffe Berzac scored 
a laughing hit with his unridable mule. 
It shows some of the best faking that 
has been put in an act in Many a day 
and deserves the laughs it gets. George 
B. Alexander pleased with his stuff, 
though it is capable of great improve- 
ment, and his songs went well. Willie 
Gardner did buck steps on both ice and 
roller skates, and he does not sing, 
wherein he possesses a great advantage 
over others who do. He does al] of the 
steps in workmanlike fashion: and made 
an act worthy of a little better place 
than the opening number. No place at 
all was indicated for Robinson and 
Grant. The act is filthy, being princi- 
pally a rough and tumble wrestle be- 
tween a dwarf and a lump of dough sup- 
posed to be designed for a pudding. 
When the comedian bites off a piece and 
adds it to the mass he forfeits al] right 
to a place on a Proctor bill. 


AMPHION. 

There is a good bill at the Amphion 
this week with a new act by Wilfred 
Clarke and several imported acts. Mr. 
Clarke’s sketch wil] be found in the 
New Act Department. “?Lind?” is made 
a feature, but it is difficult to see where 
this person comes in. He squeaks one 
short song and patters around on his 
feet under the impression that he is 
dancing—which he He is a 


rather pulpy sort of person, who wears 
a number of changes of costume, and 
the best thing in the act is the fact that 
he is off the stage, changing, most 
of the time he occupies. He car- 
ries his own scenery with some poor 
lantern effects. His semblance to a 
woman is close enough to be unpleas- 
antly real, but he does not offer further 
reason for being on the stage. Hickey 
and Nelson in their familiar “Twisted 
and Tangled,” are the same old laugh. 
it is one of the turns which does not 
appear to stale with an audience, and 
both are working with a snap that 
pleases. Talbot and Rogers should call 
their act ‘Reminiscences.” There is ab- 
solutely nothing new but the songs. The 
talk is the stalest sort of stuff and even 
a Brooklyn audience did not laugh much 
at what they had to say. The Three 
Meers are here with their clever wire 
walking. Alf Meers’ comedy work is the 
bit in spite of some really capital wire 
tricks. Although an Englishman, Meers 
has played in the States long enough to 
have acquired a sure sense of American 
humor, and most of his tricks score big 
laughs. Ferry Corwey made a capital 
opening act and could have been used 
to advantage further down on the bill. 
His trick stuff is good, but he seems to 
have padded out a shorter specialty and 
would show to greater advantage did he 
offer a wider range of instruments. 
Bertie Fowler offers a mixture of in- 
fancy and inebriety; an odd assortment, 
but one with which she makes some suc- 
cess, although she is sadly in need of 
some new material. Her mimicing of 
the two types is more responsible for 
her comparative success than the smart- 
ness of the material offered. She is 
growing placid of manner and works 
with the air of one assured of success, a 
trait which does not make for added suc- 
cess. Genaro and Bailey are doing their 
singing and dancing and are making one 
of the real hits of the bill. They had to 
come back four times the other evening, 
and they could have had some more had 
they been inclined to be hoggish. They 


is not. 


. have cut out all their dialogue, and the 


result is a quick-acting specialty that is 
bound to please, because there is some- 
thing doing all the time. The Kineto- 
graph is one of the regular features and 
over here almost the entire audience 


wait for it. They have one this week 
showing J. Stuart Blackton’s - auto 
(Blackton is with the Vitagraph). The 


machine had a big 13 painted on it, be- 
cause of which it burned down the fol- 
lowing week. Now when Blackton 
wants a ride he looks at the pictures. 
The stage here is badly lighted. The 
number of lamps should be increased. 
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PASTOR'S. 

It is standing room only at Tony Pas- 
tor’s this week, both at the matinees 
and at night. There is a bill with a lot 
of the old-time favorites, séme new 
faces and a novelty. Incidentally, there 
are no sketches, the bill being a variety 


one throughout. Two old-time mono- 


logists are near the top of the bill, Gus 
Williams and Billy Carter. Williams 


sticks to the recitation habit with a 
moral tag, but he has a new one and he 
has some talk and a song that are real- 
ly good and new. Carter was also suc- 
cessful in entertaining, though he needs 
novelty, and the Rozinos offered a med- 
ley act. Matieo and her “Congoites” 
and Col. Schults are reported in the 
New Acts department. Another act 
scarcely new yet of novelty is the Three 
Westons. Two of the youngsters have 
been with us since the time they used 
to dodge past the Gerry Society ten or 
twelve years ago to be heralded as child 
wonders. They are little more than 
children yet, but they make appeal as 
musicians and not as prodigies. A third 
girl has been added, who takes over the 
cello solo work, and the act stands de- 
serving of all praise. They dress dain- 
tily now and the singing and playing 
are both extremely good. Weston has 
worked wonders with his youngsters 
and should be given credit. He is not 
in the new act. J. Aldrich Libbey and 
Katherine Trayer have their older act 
styled “The Writing Lesson.” Libbey 
was coltish the other afternoon and cut 
monkey shines till the audience roared. 
He is funny, not because he is a come- 
dian but because he is so far removed 
from one. The Dancing Mitchells do a 
whole lot of things. They are not only 
good whirlwind dancers, but they are 
acrobatic to a degree. The act would 
be much better appreciated could they 
shape it up better. At present it is dis- 
jointed, and this lack of smoothness de- 
tracts from the effect. The Chamber- 
lins were in poor form the other after- 
noon and missed a number of their 
tricks. These things happen to the 
best at times, and it is not a fair test 
of the act. They are dressing it much 
better than they did. Frank Chamber- 
lin’s silk shirt is a most gorgeous thing. 
Cogan and Bancroft would do better did 
they cut out their sketch attachment 
and go in for more skating. The comedy 
is not good. The skating—what there 
is of it—is. They should not advertise 
a whiskey. Demonio and Belle have 
some contortion work that is spoiled by 
a‘rough and unfunny sketch. It would 
be far better to let the contortion work 
form the basis of a silent act. Bert 
Lennon had a fine time with the best 
bits of several acts. He is an imitator. 
So he gives credit and so is able to use 
several good bits. If he thinks that the 
Story of the trousers which were short- 
ened in turn by every member of the 
family is worth repeating, he possesses 
a poor editorial faculty. It is tiresome. 
and even the Pastorites, who usually are 
g00d natured, did not like it. Paul Fred. 
erick, on the wire, and Donar, a ma- 
gician, also appear. 


VARIETY. 
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HURTIG AND SEAMON’S. 

The McWatters and Tyson Company 
are the real hit at Hurtig & Seamon’s 
this week, and are about the only 
sprightly number on the bill. Their med- 
ley act was much appreciated, and they 
could have taken a number of encores 
had not the vitascope sheet closed them 
in. They still spoil their ensemble num- 
bers by trying to get light effects with 


a single lantern, but the act is full of 
action, and their selection of songs is 
good. Kline, Ott Brother and Nicholson 
are falling into the error of holding too 
much to the same repertoire. This is not 
because they lack acquaintance with mu- 
sical literature; indeed, no musical act 
draws from so large a list, but they have 
picked out the surest hits, and as a re- 
sult are too much the same. It would 
be better to change their selections 
more frequently, no matter how well 
they are received. They are among the 
few brass quartets not too noisy for the 
stage. The Josselin Trio have some fair 
work on the trapeze, but they make 
stronger appeal with a capital act on 
the webbing at the close of their swings 
work. This is a department ignored by 
many of the modern gymnasts, but wel! 
done, as in this instance, it always goes. 
George H. Wood is on the bill, probably 
because they need an act in one and 


were stuck for it. He is announced 
““with a lot of new material.” This is a 
sad confession of ignorance. It may be 


new to Mr. Wood, but little of it is novel 
to man or woman, to say nothing of chil- 
dren above the age of four. Mr. Wood 
has the unpleasant trick of roasting his 
audience if they do not laugh and ap- 
plaud. If he fails to make good, it is his 
fault, and the audience’s misfortune. He 
should not blame them for it. He has a 
lengthy and tiresome routine of dreary 
talk about the rich and the educated, 
making appeal to the gallery through a 
clumsy appeal to their supposed preju- 
dice against these classes. Half the time 
his act suggests an East Side agitator 
lecturing to a group of anarchists. Sel- 
dom does his talk resemble a comedy 
monologue. It is the worst lot of rot 
that has ever been inflicted upon a New 
York audience, and he made but a small 
apology with a couple of old recitations 
at the close. Mooney and Holbein 
scored more with the man’s dancing 


than his partner’s singing. In the 
latter department she appears’ to 
have discovered several new keys 
and sings in them. The dancing is 


getting good enough to be talked about. 
If he will keep it up he will make a suc- 
cess. Fields and Wolley fall a little 
short in their air ship scene. The idea 
is good but supplied with old-fashioned 
Lumor. it would pay them to have a 
reaJly good man write them a new rou- 
tine. A good man would leave out the 
salivated pronounciation of Pittsburg. 
It is not hr morous; it is disgusting. The 
Hoch-Felton company still lack vivacity 
a: a good finish, and Elizabeth Mur- 
ray sings in the old familiar way and 
telis better stories than she used to. 
They had a capital reel of moving pic- 
tures, one of the best of recent weeks. 


MINER’S BOWERY. 
Just because it is fashionable this 
season to have a two-act burlesque, Whal- 
len and Martell are frying to pretend 
that their Kentucky Belles have no olio. 
The olio is nothing to be ashamed of, 
and they should pretend to be proud 
of it, instead of slavishiy following 
custom and burying the artists’ 
names in the announcements. 
They also seem to be a little 
bit ashamed of the chcrus. They use 
the girls but once in the opening, for a 
big act in between, and for some work in 
the afterpiece—beg pardon, the second 
act. It’s a nice, well-trained and well- 
behaved chorus at that, capable of mak- 
ing the gestures synchronically. They 
sing fairly weil, look better, and can 
wear tights—if they are small tights. 
They should be given more work to do. 
The star act is the acrobatic work of 
the Brothers Melvin, The burlesque man- 
agers have dug up a lot of good acrobatic 
material this year, but these young men 
will be coming upiown soon. They run 
mostly to hand-to-hand work in conjunc 
tion with acrobatics cn the style of the 
Brothers Bard. They have the tricks, 
but they lack sureness and a certain air 
of confidence which comes only through 
work and experience. When they gain 
ease of deportment, stop “stalling”? and 
can think up a better style of costume, 
they should win a place in the big bills. 
They should be ready for Broadway 
about the time the roof garden season 
opens, and they are worth looking over 
now. The best thing they do is a double 
throw to hands, the two boys passing 
each cther in the air. This is the trick 
that will get them their contracts. Hed- 
rix and Prescott work their dancing 
specialty between the acts. It is still 
the same nice little turn, with a lot of 
good dancing and nct enough singing to 
hurt. They are above tthe old grade of 
act, and are respected accordingly. Grey 
and Graham have a good musical spe- 
cialty marred by moments of insanity, 
when Grey seems to imagine that he is 
some five years back in history and 
dces some clowning not at all good. 
There is a quartet called the Century 
Comedy Four. They sing more With less 
encouragement than any quartet in the 
business. There are grounds for the be- 
lief that they consider themselves com- 
edians, but nothing of the sort can be 
proven against them. Ella Gilbert has a 
big number, and Lillie Crawford has 
two. They also take part in the bur- 
lesque, the first act of which is a mutila- 
tion cf the old farce, “Confusion,” which 
has served before. The last act has no 
connection with the first, and possesses 
only the slight plot that a girl and her 
lover hire a tramp to personate a woman 
who has answered a matrimonial adver- 
tisement and wants to marry the girl’s 
father. It is a pity that this should be 
the plot, for it paves the way for the 
nastiest sort of a scene. They do not need 
this filth. Jack Reid comes very close 
to doing some really good acting. With 
more careful could be legiti 
mately funny. 
funny, and not at all original. 
members of the cast who have no spe 
clalties leave no impression 


song 


work he 
Frank Carroll is less 
The other 


a | 


“CORKS” ON THIEVES. 
“Please may I have a seidl?” said the 
unwonted _ po- 
at the 
table and made a noise like a thirst. 


Human Corkscrew with 
liteness as he settled himself 


The waiter was notified of the emer- 
gency and “Corks” went on: 

“IT peed a sustainer. I was standing 
on the corner looking to see if I could 
Hodgdon coming out of 
I give 


him the Happy New Year and he growls 


catch Sam 
Keith’s and a chap comes along. 


that it won't be a happy one unless they 
quit swiping his act. Say, I tried hard 
not to laugh but I did; and it cost mea 
drink. 


“The guy thinks out his act like the 
cheap composers write their songs. He 
thinks of what he’s seen, then he thinks 
it’s his own and then he thinks what a 
thief the others fellows are. 

“There used to be a girl that sang 
‘Edinboro Town’ in the continuous, and 
when some other gir] sang it she de. 
clared that the song had been written 
for her. 

“Some of the oldest stuff in the busi- 
ness ought«to be common property, but 
some think it ain't. I remember when 
Joe Hart in one of his old acts used the 
cocoanut shells on his knees, some dan- 
cing team said he was stealing from 
their act. Lord love you, they was do- 
ing that before we were in the business. 

“There was a man, the other day, kick- 
ing because some other fellow on the 
same bill had copped out his fake 
drama, and to hear him talk you could 
almost imagine that he had invented 
travesty himself, and that people who 
had been dead twenty years had stolen 
the idea from him. 

“There is some people who get out 
ideas and they get into the discard be- 
cause everybody swipes them, but most 
of these kickers who say their act is 
being crabbed are as bad thieves as the 
other fellow who has the idea they are 
using. 

“There ain’t much that’s new in this 
business, and it makes me sick to hear 
some runt who has to look in a book to 
find out who Dan Rice was use his old 
gags and beef when the other fellows 
use the same old relics. 

“This act of mine is a contortion spe- 
cialty in a snake dress with the Garden 
of Eden and a real Eve is all to the 
fresh. There ain't no one copped it yet 
and I have no kick coming unless It’s 
when some flathead sorehead backs 
me up against a wall and insists on tell- 
ing me how the other fellows are steal- 
ing his act and how he is sick and tired 
of furnishing ideas to the rest of the 
variety business. 

“T was doing an act when most of the 
kickers were kids and me and Walt 
Wentworth were the contortion stars, 
and when I see one of the new boys orat- 
ing about theft because some other act 

; doing the same gag he stole it makes 

me thirsty.” looked into the 
bottom of the empty seidl and the head 
of the table gave the high sign to the 
waiter. He had heard tales of stolen 
goods himself 
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THE HEAD OF THE HOUSE. 

It had been quiet all evening, so quiet, 
in fact, that rain coats would be a ne- 
cessity needed no mention. The Head 
of the House finally looked up from the 
dime novel and said: 

“I say, Bill, I've a great scheme.” 

“What is it?” says I, 
broke on one or iwo of that kind before. 


having gone 
“First,” says she, “how much are you 
insured for?” 

“Life or fire?” said I. 

“Life, of course, you fool,” says she. 
“What have we to burn?” 

“Well,” says I, “there will be about 
six thousand for you to handle after I 
skiddoo.” 

“Pshaw, that knocks the scheme,” says 
she. 

“Better stay home to-night,” says I, 
“and think up another.” 

“Yes,” says she, “I’ll stay home, nit.” 

“Knitting at home will never hurt 
you,” I says with a chuckle. 

“Right,” says she. “If it’s coming 
down to a question of my shifting for 
myself for amusement, I know a couple 
of live ones who wouildn’t mind killing 
an evening for my sake.” 

“That’s a long speech,” says I, “for a 
girl who generally needs a couple of 
pints and a lot of mush to get started.” 

“Never mind,” says she, “‘don’t worry 
about me hereafter, I’m fixed.” 

“You are going to see a _ burlesque 
show at the Circle,” says I, “for talking 
so much.” 

“What’s a buriesque show?” says she. 
“Something near vaudeville?” 

“Near,” says I. “Why, it’s hugging it. 
Sixteen girls who can’t get jobs any- 
where else, and a lot of job comedians 
make a show.” 

“T heard once,” says she, “that they 
make a holy show.” 

“They do sometimes,” says I, “but you 
don’t mind it after seeing the company.” 


“Why,” says she, “are they so bad 
looking?” 

“Tt’s not the looks,” says I, “it’s the 
shapes.” 


“How are they,” says she, “any good?” 

“Yes,” I says, “they are good in this 
way. There’s no shape you ever dreamed 
impossible that a burlesque show won't 
produce.” 

“How is that?” says she. 
to be pretty fair.” 

“They ought to be,” I says, “but the 
girls are careless while young.” 

“How about the comedians?” says she. 
“Are they funny?” 

“Are they?” says I, and then I com- 
menced to laugh. 

“What are you laughing at?” says she 

“T was thinking,” says I, “how funny 
it would be if I ever saw a real comedian 
in a leg show.” 

“What do you call it ‘leg’ for?” says 
she, 

“Because you watch the 
says I. 

“Which do you like best, dear?” 
she, “home life or a burlesque show?” 

“Well, sweetheart,” says I, with a 
guilty conscience, ‘“‘you know I have to 
go to the burlesques.” 

“Ain’t that too bad,” says she. 
go with you after this.” 


“They ought 


legs only,” 


says 


“Tl 


VARIETY. 
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KEITH’S. 

Nowhere other than in a continuous 
house could fourteen numbers be billed, 
and the moving pictures commence their 
This happened at 
however, 


movements at 10.14. 
Keith’s Wednesday evening, 
and with a good bill. 

One of the two features of this week’s 
program is Julian Eltinge. First seen 
in New York on the New Amsterdam 
roof last summer, where he won favor- 


able comment from the critics, vaude- 
ville claims him for its own. 

Mr. Eltinge cannot be rightfully class- 
ified as a “female impersonator.”’ What 
he gives are characterizations. No 
Spanish dancers, no French danseuse, 
nothing but the American girl. Eltinge 
does not run to femininity in voice, 
havng a light baritone, which, together 
with the billing as “Julian,” dispels all 
question as to his sex. The girls he pre- 
sents are real healthy, buxom ones, 
without swagger or smirk, and were he 
a girl or did a girl have the ability to 
give his offering it would be a hit by it- 
self. Mr. Eltinge could with propriety 
dispense with the free advertisement of 
a certain make of corset which he gives 
upon being obliged to make a speech in 
responding to the encores. 

The other feature of the week is Fil- 
son and Errol. Allow your mind to 
ruminate in the long distance back. 
What sketch do you first remember? 
You can’t remember, but it was some- 
thing about a family jar. And Filson 
and Erroll played it. They played it 
well, particularly so for those days as 
we judge now, but not nearly so ac- 
ceptably as “The Daughters of Bac- 
chus,” which is now given. Miss Erroll 
carries off the palm. Although a “drunk”’ 
of the thirst-creating kind, Mr. Filson 
does not handle the part with the con- 
summate skill of his wife, who assumes 
the condition as a lesson to her besotten 
spouse. 

The Otto Brothers have infused other 
than German dialect and dancing into 
their work until now it is first class and 
takes because it is different from the 
rest. Daisy Harcourt, an imitator of 
Katie Barry in songs and actions, was 
well liked and is a clever entertainer. 
Spissell Brothers and Mack, in “Scenes 
in a Cafe,” dwell too much upon the 
comedy, stretching the act out much 
longer than it should be. 

Tyce and Jermon, a sister act, re- 
ceived applause through the Irish 
brogue and song of one of the girls. 

Gus Bruno, in a monologue, evidently 
does not understand the first need of a 
story teller. That is, to “get to” the au- 
dience. Mr. Bruno should walk down 
to the footlights upon entering. Some 
of his stories are new, some old, some 
good, some fair, but his Hebrew dialect is 
so far and above everything else that he 
should become a Hebrew impersonator 
at once, letting all else alone. 

Alfred Arnesen did some balancing on 
a tight rope with stilts, and Guyer and 
O'Neill gave the finish which is de- 
pended upon, although Mr. Guyer is 
growing somewhat bumptious over his 
pantomimic ability, 


PROCTOR’S FIFTY-EIGHTH STREET. 

A living commentary upon the new- 
ness of vaudeville audiences is found at 
Pioctur’s Fifty-eighth Street this week, 
where the name of J. W. Kelly, “The 
Rolling Mill Man,” is mentioned without 
a solitary sound in response. It seems 
silent mourning for the departed. 

But new-comers on the stage are ai- 
most as frequent. Ray and Wood have 
not been seen often around here. They 
have travesty, which is given in “one,” 
a mistake in the beginning. Fred Ray 
carries out the idea of travesty well as 
a Roman gladiator, and Juliet Wood is 
an able second. The defect lies in the 
material and improper presentation. 
The humor is not subtle, but gains 
laughs, and the sketch has become pop- 
ular. The fundamental principle of 
travesty is solemnity. The three soldiers 
in the finale are permitted to laugh, dis- 
pelling the idea that it is anything but a 
plain joke. Mr. Ray would do well to 
demand a full stage, and Miss Wood 
would assist by dodging the spot-light in 
the spirit of the offering, instead of 
standing in it. Both would increase 


a heii value and demand by having some- 


thing more modern, written on or about 
the lines of some current dramatic suc- 
There is plenty of room for any- 
thing of this sort in vaudeville now. 

‘““The Little Black Man,” one of the 
season's “gold bricks” brought over here 
by the H. B. Marinelli Agency, appears 
and disappears. The pleasant part of the 
act is the disappearance. 

Della Fox hears applause when the 
card is set up bearing the letter which 
announces that she is next, and O’Brien 
and Havel (Effie Lawrence) gave “Ticks 
and Clicks,” while Harry Thomson told 
every story and joke he ever heard or 
knew, not to forget the numerous imi- 
tations. Barr and Evans in the opening 
number have a mistaken idea as to their 
talents. Barr is not a “rube” in looks or 
actions, Made up to resemble an Irish 
comedian, he falls over the stage while 
trying to impersonate a farmer. Miss 
Evans sings songs, among them some- 
thing about “Because,” and because of 
that she should use another. This team, 
with the acrobatics and the character 
possibilities of Miss Evans, should at- 
tempt something straight, having a 
sketch written to fit them. 

Tom Hearn, “the lazy juggler,” will 
hardly claim originality for any part of 
the billing except the “lazy.” The jug- 
gling portion, inclusive of the crockery 
smashing, has been seen often here. Mr. 
Hearn has some first-rate comedy ef- 
fects, but through working alone is 
handicapped. He needs an assistant. 

Avery and Hart inclined many to the 
belief that they were Williams and 
Walker under other names, and Rochez’s 
Pony Circus pleased the grown-ups and 
small ‘uns. Mr. Rochez should have a 
heart-to-heart talk with a barber on the 
proposition could he survive if that curl 
in the middle of the forehead should 
be removed. 


cess. 


Eddie Leonard has just completed six- 
teen weeks’ booking for a foreign tour. 
He sails May 29 next and opens at the 
Palace, London, 


HAMMERSTEIN’S. 

Variety with a big V spells out the bill 
at Hammerstein’s this week. Only acro- 
batics are missing. Emmett Corrigan 
and Company in “The Card Party” sup- 
plies the melodramatic end. 

This sketch, credited to Mr. Corrigan, 
plays out a dream, which in the diffi- 
culty arising as to how to inform the 
audience in the beginning that it is only 
visionary, is disregarded altogether un- 
til towards the finale, when the fact be 


comes known. This failure of a proper 
solution for the introduction helps 
rather than retards the applause, very 
few understanding the “dream” part. 
Since its first appearance a change has 
been made in the cast, Charles C. Ed- 
ward now acting the “villain,” who, 
while in evening dress, cheats in a 
“penny ante” poker game. Mr. Edward 
also speaks by “space,” allowing a speci- 
fied time to elayse between each word. 

Mr. Corrigan is convincing in his se- 
rious moods, but as a “drunk” is a dis- 
mal failure. The sketch made a hit Mon- 
day afternoon. A holiday crowd is not 
overparticular. The breaking of furni- 
ture and glass is mainly depended upon 
for the sensationalism, and the one nov- 
elty of the playlet here creeps in 
through the replacing of the broken 
panes before the dreamer wakes up. 

Will Murphy and Blanche Nichols se- 
cured howls of laughter in “From Zaza 
to Uncle Tom.” It is the grossest kind 
of comedy with any quantity of horse 
play. Still it was greatly laughed at, 
which is the essentia] point. Alan Dale 
has said in connection with this act that 
he thought it was the funniest thing he 
had ever seen. 

Fields and Ward are giving what is 
called a “new act” and named “A Vaude- 
ville Rehearsal.” A special drop is car- 
ried. The act is new since the reunion 
of this team. Ward ought to discon- 
tinue the glove slapping. It jars, and is 
one of the many “bits” that deserve to 
be relegated to the past. Something 
more amusing than the “business man” 
could be given in the act proper. 

McMahon's Minstrel Misses are here 
with another interlocutor, Miss Chap- 
pelle. “Tim McMahon” is mentioned 
twice as the author of the songs sung, 
one of which is stolen bodily from “Pas- 
Ma-La.” McMahon should have the 
girls black up on the stage. 

Kitty Traney has a pleasant diversi- 
fied offering in a foreign animal act, and 
is one of the few foreign artistes who 
dress in taste. 

Frank Bush had some new stories, 
two or three of which were good. Most 
of the rest were used by Biily Van years 
ago, and may have been used by Bush 
before that. They are old enough. 

The Red Domino is in what is said to 
be her last week over here. If this act 
had not received the press work it did, 
little would have been heard of her, and 
much less salary, received. 

The girls in the act who surround her 
appear alone as the Eight Shetlands, 
opening the show, and giving Mr. 
I~-vescher some added money for a very 
poor act, 
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ALHAMBRA. 
An audience which packed the Alham- 
bra to the back wall applauded R. A. 
Roberts to the echo at the Alhambra on 


New Year’s night. Regardless of the 


iightning changes, the quickest of which 
is made in two seconds, the play itself 
is so vivid that one leaves the theatre 
wishing a full drama on that subject 
could be given when the characters 
would meet. 

Chicot in Variety has already com- 
mented on the character of the hag dis- 
gustingly expectorating, besides the 
odious act of blowing the nose on the 
same handkerchief which is used to 
clean a mug. 

Hal Davis and Inez Macauley with a 
company of two are giving “Pals.” It is 
well known, and remark need only be 
made on the excellent comedy of Will- 
iam F. Powell in the character part of 
the stable boy. Lawrence Finan, who 
plays the part of the discarded lover, 
lacks conviction, while Mr. Davis’ 
breezy way grows tiresome. Miss Ma- 
cauley makes a sweet picture on the 
stage, and the wrecking finale brings 
what applause is meted out to the play- 
let. 

Trovollo in a “new” ventriloquial act 
was an appreciated number on the Dill. 
The “new” means exactly that. Tro- 
vollo is a ventriloquist without question. 
His dummies are not within easy reach- 
ing distance, one, a girl, being removed 
almost seven feet. The setting is orig- 
inal and well worked, and the mechan- 
ical end of the act places it away up on 
the list. 

The Walkowsky troupe of Russian 
singers and dancers seem to give more 
attention to singing than the dancing, 
which is not participated in by all in 
that whirlwind fashion expected. This 
troupe, originally with the Ringling Cir- 
cus, has lost two of its women recently, 
who returned home. They have been re- 
placed by a couple of East Side young 
women. 

Lee Harrison leaves vaudeville at the 
end of this engagement, so mention of 
why his stories are not good would be 
futile. It may be said, however, that 
should Mr. Harrison decide to return at 
any time, a more careful selection of 
stories will be highly beneficial if the 
present ones haven't ruined his value as 
a single entertainer. The only redeem- 
ing feature is the song. 

Leo Nino, with a violin, makes a fair 
bid for approval through trick playing 
and imitations. The trick of holding 
the bow between the lower limbs and 
playing the violin upon it there snould 
be dropped, quickly and immediately. 

“Colonel” Gaston Bordeverry, Leonie 
De Lausanne and the assistants in the 
shooting act, duly appeared. Miss De 
Lausanne has a new black costume for 
the disrobing part, the targets on which 
are so plainly marked that they may be 
seen from any distance. The whole act 
is a joke when analyzed. 

Carlisle’s animals caused much won- 
der, partciularly the “educated” pony. 

Potter and Hartwell in equilibristics, 
opened the show and the pictures, “The 
Night Before Christmas,” closed it. 


HYDE AND BEHMAN’S. 


Highly pleased audiences are leav- 


ing this theatre daily this week after 


seeing the show given there. It abounds 
in comedy, and there is nothing heavy 
to cause squirms. One sketch served to 
bring out sharply the improvement time 
and playing gives. It is ‘Aunt Louisa’s 
Advice,” played by Mr. and Mrs. How- 
ard Truesdell and a company of two. 

Some time ago this playlet had a “try 
out” at Pastor’s one afternoon at five 
o'clock. No especial merit attached it- 
self strongly enough then to render it of 
large value, but was considered good 
enough for a Western booking. Now, 
upon its return, the points then lacking 
may be easily seen, and everything goes 
with a swing, the house liking it im- 
mensely, No author’s name is given. 
Mr, Truesdell is entitled to more than 
ordinary credit for “making good” while 
wearing a full beard. Mrs. Truesdell 
was given a special round of applause 
for her excellent work, and Robert Gemp, 
as the outraged husband, looked fierce 
enough to frighten the ushers. 

Mr, and Mrs. Mark Murphy in “The 
Coal Strike” made a two-strike with the 
Irish songs, mostly sung by Mrs. Mur- 
phy, who is rapidly becoming, if not al- 
reaay, the female Andrew Mack of vau- 
deville. Mark Murphy, with that stop 
cock in his voice, manages to secure a 
laugh out of each line, and has a couple 
of stories in reserve for an encore, which 
are fair samples of the common sense 
displayed throughout the offering. 

Charles Kenna, ‘‘the street fakir,’’ has 
a first-class monologue when heard for 
the first time. For a country boy,. the 
second, third or fourth time isn’t too 
often, but all of us in the Metropolitan 
District were not born amid green fields 
and mud. To hear Kenna start off with 
“Watch the little ball—the old army 
game, vou can’t win where you can’t 
lose,” brings back the recollections with 


arush. But Kenna has made no change 
at all, and he should. The character 
could be kept up just the same, and 


with new material he would be often in 
demand. 

Artie Hall, “the girl with the white 
arms,” removes her gloves after hearing 
an imaginary doubt expressed by an 
auditor. This is considered such a good 
stunt in the Hall family that all of the 
female members are doing it, which is 
not such a joke as it sounds. 

The Three Madcaps opened the show 
and made a big hit, about the largest one 
for that placement that has been heard 
in a long while. Max Waldron imper- 
sonated different types of females, mak- 
ing the quickest change in thirty-two 
seconds, and the slowest in forty-five. 
His features will prevent the adjective 
“great” ever being affixed. 

Press Eldridge has suffered a loss re- 
cently that comes only once in every 
man’s life, but gave his usual monologue 
to the customary reception, and Rae and 
Benedetta on the revolving ladder have 
nothing to commend themselves, 

Newell and Niblo left this week for a 
visit to Mr. Newell’s parents in Chicago, 
from where they will leave to start their 
tour over the Interstate Circuit. 


be ] 


THE CIRCLE. 

Lavishness isn’t prominent in, about 
and through Theiss’ “Wine, Women and 
Song,” which is playing here this week. 

The usual number of girls are carried, 
but they are not real live, active young 
Rather a load of automatons. 
Something should be done to inject some 


ladies. 


ginger into their movements, either by 
paying their salaries in advance or, bet- 
sufficient 


ter still, see that they have 


food. 

Tuesday afternoon every girl in the 
company, excepting Jessie Burns and 
Nettie Clayton, made a “play” for a 
“supper date” with a box party of four 
which looked likely. 

If you are accustomed to burlesque, 
don’t miss this show if you want a good 
laugh. In the opening number called 
“A Day at Niagara Falls,” the girls first 
appear dressed in sailors’ costumes, mak- 
ing a change after a few minutes, and 
coming on in the finale in the same 
costumes they first appeared in, 

The opening number is written by 
Sam S. Howe, of Howe and Scott. It 
really has some merit, and brings the 
show out of the rut. Howe and Scott 
dominate everything. As a Hebrew 
comedian Howe approaches closer to 
the standard set by Dave Warfield in 
actions and dialect than any of the many 
who aim for that honor, 

Bonita is the leader of the women, ad- 
hering strictly to a cream-colored ap- 
pearance in the burlesque, blacking up 
in the olio, and decollete in the after- 
piece. Miss Bonita calmly announces “I 
will now try to give an imitation of Fay 
Templeton.” Isn’t that the acme of 
naivette, because Miss Bonita does only 
“try.”’ In the attempt to copy Williams, 
of Williams and Walker, she doesn’t 
even get that far. 

There are four numbers in the olio, 
which allows of an intermission at both 
ends, and again betokens the expenses 
saving spirit. 

It is better to have a few though, and 
enjoy those, than be bored by a surplus. 
Frederick Brothers and Burns give their 
musical act, and the music is well liked, 
but the comedian of the trio is a sad 
wag. With Howe so something 
better should be procured. Jessie Burns 
either wears someone else’s tights or 
has shrunk within her own, for they fit 
very loosely. 

Howe and Scott in their Hebrew spe- 
cialty smear the show in the only spot 
through their parodies, especially the 
one abcut ‘the river,’’ and also the story 
of the “population.” Such funnyisms 
are not appreciated, 

Raymond and Clayton had “Plain 
Facis,” which indicated a conversation. 
but was missed. 

The afterpiece is named “Fun in the 


close, 


Snbway,” written by the same Howe, 
but not nearly as well as the first. About 
this time, anyway, vou begin to tire of 


tuo much Hebrew, both straight and in 
Yiddish. Seven girls in the front row 
hive one line apiece to speak. After 
hearing them, you know why the sing- 
ing is so bad, without considering the 
other seven. 


THE OFFICE BOY AND THE ARTISTS 

“Well, well, well,” said the Office Boy 
as I dropped in the Agent's office, “‘rub- 
bering again, eh?” 

The Boy was told I wished to see the 
Agent for a moment, and he replied, 
“You'll have to wait a few minutes. The 
Boss is trying to make a big act believe 
he can book it around the world with- 
out losing a week. If they fall for it 
there’s an agent up the street that will 
be short one good act.” 

“Now look at those people standing 
out there waiting to see him,” the Boy 
continued. “They’re all artists looking 
for a date for a week or a Sunday night. 
If they get it, all right; if they don’t, all 
wrong. Just the same as if you give 
them a good notice, you're a good critic; 
if you give them a bad one, you’re 
rotten. 

“Artists are built awful funny anyway 
in their thinktanks, ain’t they? Gee, 
but they are bad when it comes down to 
business. Every one thinks he’s got the 
best act in the world, and if another 
acts a little better in the same line the 
poor one says the good one stole it from 
him while he was working it up in his 
mind. 

_“And their ideas about salary! They 

are worth so much, and if thev er less 
they think they are not so good. Now, 
ain’t it business if you can get work 
steadily to get a little less money than 
to miss a week often just to hold your 
price. Of course it is, but how many 
artists can see that? 

“Oh, I hear all the kicks and com- 
plaints they make while around _ here. 
There’s another about the position they 
get on the bill. That’s the most silly of 
all. What’s the difference when they 
appear. If they’re good, they’ll make 
good. If they haven't got the goods, the 
audience wil] know it whether they are 
number one, two or six. 

“Most of them don’t seem to know 
that as long as a manager agrees to pay 
them their salary he has a right to put 
them where he wants to. If he pays the 
salary he can keep them from working 
at all, if he feels like it. If their act is 
good they don’t need the manager to 
help them get the audience. 

“These artists put me in mind a whole 
lot of a lot of people who are running 
and against each other all the 
time, letting everybody get in on them 
while they do it. If they thought more 
of each other and less of themselves and 
got together in a proper way, who do 
you suppose would be in control of this 
vaudeville business? 

“You can bet your sweet life there 
wouldn’t be any cancellations at twenty- 
four hours’ notice then from agents, and 
a manager wouldn’t say ‘cut or dust’ 
either. Contracts would have 
Say, am I getting mushy? Well, I 
wouldn’t knock them any way, so I’ll 
quit, but every time I think of the way 
vaudeville has come up in the past five 
years with the artists still standing still, 
it almost me Come in 


loose 


value. 


makes weep, 

again when I'm feeling better.” 
M.S. Shea, of Buffalo, will build a dra- 

matic house in turning it over 


to the Independents. 
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KEENEY’S. 

The best that can be said of Joseph 
Hart and Carrie DeMar, who headed the 
bill at Keeney’s this week, is that they 
used tu be very successful in musical 
comedy. They are still successful in 
vaudeville as far as bookings go, but it 
hardly seems possible that the merit of 
their act is responsible for this. Their 
sketch, “The Other Fellow,” is interest 
ing only as a demonstration of how far 
good musical numbers will go to lighten 
up an otherwise dead and boresome 
farce. The program left the sketch in 
the suadow of kindly anonymity, but the 
manuscript must have read about as en- 
tertainingly as a Congressional Record. 
The only bright spots in it were the 
songs of the two principals. There is 
hardly a bright or clever line from be 
ginning to end, and the story, although 
it might have been made a reasonably 
interesting one, is decidedly not humor- 
cus and takes too long in the telling. 

Ray Cox, billed as “The Clever Sing- 
ing Comedienne,’ was bright, but 
missed a well-deserved encore by the 
haste of the uniformed page in chang- 
ing the cards. Her costume of simple 
white gave her a charming Southern air 
and suggested the effects that Clarice 
Vance gets applause with her delight- 
ful Dixieland voice. Miss Cox’s South- 
ern drawl doesn’t reflect the Sunny 
South quite so pleasantly as her cos- 
tume. It sounds more like Bostonese 
with a reverse English. Her impersona- 
tion of Bert Williams, of Williams and 
Walker, in his famous song, was excel- 
lent. It was this that won her the re- 
call. 

The Herald Square Quartet have pre- 
served their act unchanged during their 
wanderings about the Eastern houses. 
They still play comedy pretty strong. 
There is a good deal of rather forced 
fun that seemed to catch the audience, 
but there appeared to be a little too 
much of it. It worked to the exclusion 
of the really good vocal work of the 
four. The bass has a voice of excel- 
lent quality, but his sense of humor is 
not so well developed. 

Cherry and Bates, a pair of bicycle 
experts, were better in their comedy 
work than in their riding. The straight 
member of the combination performed 
some stunts on a ten-foot stand. From 
the floor of the house it looked as 
though the front wheel of the bicycle 
was locked to safeguard against a fall 
and the ease with which the difficult act 
was performed rather strengthened this 
impression. 

Hayman and Franklin got four cur- 
tain calls, and an opportunity to make 
a curtain speech. The turn moves along 
fairly well and the man, who does a 
Hebrew, carries his part quietly but ef 
fectively. Little is required of the wom- 
an of the team, but she does that little 
with quiet grace. The act closed in 
“one” with an alleged operetta consist- 
ing of a medley of the year’s ten best 
selling songs. 

The Griff Brothers were a muscular 
pair of European acrobats dressed in 
pink silk and medals, who supported 
each other by their teeth. There is not 
enough action in the performance to 
make it interesting. : 

The bill opened with John Delmore 
and Emily Darrell, a dancing and sing- 
ing pair, who dressed luxuriously and 
sang acceptably. 


VARIETY. 














DEWEY. 

The Bon Ton Burlesquers, this week’s 
attraction at the Dewey, at least demon- 
strates one thing—that Fourteenth 
street audiences don’t want originality. 
The closing burlesque of the show was 
a startling novelty in the particular that 
it actually contained some really intelli- 
gent and timely humor and conspicuous- 
ly lacked those three time-honored main- 
burlesque—the knockabout 
Irishman, German and Hebrew come- 
dians. Net result: The audience was 
bored from the start and began to get 
into its coats fifteen minutes before the 
curtain. 

The opening feature was a burlesque 
of the ordinary sort. Its fun was clean 
but horsey and devoid of humor. There 
was not a line or a scene in it that had 
not been done a hundred times before, 
but it went better with the audience 
than the final travesty, which was prob- 
ably inspired by Weber and Fields’ “The 
College Widower,” but was nevertheless 
clean and clever. 

The hit of the olio was a specialty 
done by Berg’s Merry Girls, a company 
of half dozen good looking young 
women. The act was in three parts, the 
first being the best. This was a dance 
in which each girl carried a wonderfully 
lifelike dummy in evening clothes and 
opera hat. They finished with an acro- 
batic turn of rather ordinary merit, 
which was saved alone by the whirl- 
wind speed with which they worked. 

Harry Keeler and Joe Watson were 
applauded thunderously, chiefly because 
of a bunch of parodies on popular songs 
sung by the Hebrew member of the 
team. The parodies were fairly pointed 
and not as badly written as the ordinary 
run. One of them was rather too point- 
ed, being too broad even for Dewey 
audiences. 

Toma Hanlon was a dainty figure in 
white flannel trousers and sang reason- 
ably well, but will never make the boys 
tumble out of the gallery unless she 
puts a little more ginger into her turn. 
Burlesque audiences are not very strong 
for dignified soubrettes. 

Chris Whelen and Minnie Searles 
staged their act “Just Nonsense” on the 


stays of 


GOTHAM. 

Rice and Barton have abandoned their 
former evil ways and at the Gotham this 
week they are using a show that is ab- 
solutely free from vulgarity and from 
which slapsticks, bladders and other of- 
fenses are entirely eliminated. The re- 
sult is one of the smartest performances 
seen in town this season. 

The first part and burlesque is of a 
farce-comedy order. It is called “A 
Night at Coney Island.” The author 
must have had a. good many sleepless 
nights to-insert so many rich lines as 
there were in the burlesque. Of course, 
as usual, Charies Barton and Burt 
Baker were the chief fun makers, ably 
assisted by Annie Don Mullen, and kept 
the audience laughing for the length 
of time they were on the siage. Time 
must have been taken in selecting the 
chorus, for such singing has seldom 
been heard in a burlesque show. The 
opening number—of the operatic kind— 
showed sixteen chorus girls in the front 
line and ten men in the rear. They had 
to sing the selection over several times. 

The olio opens with Burt Baker as a 
typical “Tad.” He has a clean mono- 
logue that is a little above the heads of 
the audience but makes up by the sing- 
ing of an old-time Irish song and wakes 
them up to the fact that Burt Baker has 
the best singing voice in this kind of 
work in burlesque. The audience could 
not get enough of him. Bertha Hollen- 
bee, billed as the English Nightingale, 
is way out of place in a’‘show of this 
kind. While she has a voice of a rich 
quality, it does not meet with approval 
for the reason that it is too high class. 
I would suggest that, while she is 
with a show of this kind, she get some 
songs of the popular kind, that’s what 
the average burlesque audience likes, 
especially the gallery. Lemuels, Mono- 
han and Nolan, as the big three min- 
strels, do some good singing and dan- 
cing, but mar their performance by the 
use of some very old gags that would 
not be good enough for an amateur min- 
strel show. These three men are clever 
comedians and should get some new 


program. It is just as well to let it g0,4 talking material at once. Goldsmith and 


at that. 

Laredo and Blake took the final place 
in the olio. They have an excellent acro- 
batic act, showing some features of the 
Rice and Prevost turn, but with orig- 
inality enough to absolve them from the 
charge of piracy. The straight member 
of the combination does some fast work 
with style and smoothness, and is capa- 
bly supplemented by his clown partner. 

The burlesques were well dressed, and 
the choruses well managed, except that 
several of the ensembles were done un- 
der an irritating red light that made the 
stage partly invisible. The fencing girls 
and football girls in the final burlesque 
were particularly good. 

The company did not come above the 
fair average. The men, Harry Keeler, 
Chris Whelen and Joe Watson, were 
much better in the latter end of the 
evening, when their lines and opportuni- 
ties were better. 





Joseph Yarrick, the liquid air demon- 
strator, played a Christmas date at Geo. 
W. Vanderbilt’s home, in Biltmore, S: 
C., making the jump from New York and 
returning here. 


Hoppe have a fairly good musical act 
and finish their act with a burlesque on 
Sousa, with apologies to Snyder and 
Buckely. Renzitia and La Rue have a 
neat acrobatic act with some good tum- 
bling and comedy, but spoil the effective- 
ness of their act by “stalling” in one to 
give the stage hands a chance to set the 
burlesque. 

In the finishing burlesque Barton, 
with the assistance of al] his men, still 
does a burlesque band which he _ has 
done for a number of years and which is 
out of place here. It has ceased to be 
funny, and as the show is pretty long it 
would be well for him to cut this out. 
The show is too good to be spoiled by this 
piece of nonsense. Joe Raymond. 


CUT RATES ALL AROUND. 


The cutting of rates among music 
publishers, made necessary by the finan- 
cial condition of some and the demand 
of the department stores, has resulted 
in a reduction of royalties. One and a 
half cents and one cent are growing to 
be the present royalty for the writer and 
composer. . 


“Skigie” Goes to Syracuse. 
sees the Show at the 
Grand Opera House. 
Says It Smells Bad. 
Wants to Come 
Home. 





(‘Skigie’’ is a boy, seven years old. Hav- 
ing been a constant attendant at vaudeville 
theatres since the age of three, he has a 
decided opinion. ‘“‘Skigie’s'’ views are not 
printed to be taken seriously, but rather to 
enable the artist to determine the impres- 
sion he or his work leaves on the infantile 
mind. What ‘“Skigie” says is taken down 
verbatim, without the change of a word 
or syllable.) 


Syracuse, Jan. 4. 

Gee, this town is bum, and that the 
atre is bummer (Grand Opera House). 
I had to climb a lot of stairs before we 
got there, and when we got there it was 
only the box office, and we had to climb 
some more before we could sit down. 

I didn’t like the show. It stinks. The 
only thing I liked was those..fellows up 
in the air (Four Flying Dunbars). 
rhey’re the goods. Wish they would 
take me to throw, and the pictures were 
all right, and they don’t have intermis- 
sion here, so I was glad, because I saw 
the pictures so much sconer, but I 
wanted a drink while that rotten sketch 
was being played (Patrice, “A New 
Year’s Dream”), and my _ mother 
wouldn’t let me get it because she didn’t 
want to miss any of the show. 

Then a fellow made a lot of figures on 
a blackboard and then he smiled (Sol- 
omon II.). They said his name was Sol- 
omon, and I knew lot of Solomons here, 
but I never saw him before, and then a 
girl gets in a ball (Belle Stone) and 
1olls up to the top of something and 
then rolls down again and I bet it’s 
easier coming down than going up, and 
then a man (John Gieger) with a violin 
says, “I will now make this machine 
say ‘Mary had a little lamb,’” and it 
said it, but I couldn’t understand what 
it said. 

Six girls all dressed up funny (Peri 
Sisters) sang and danced and I didn’t 
like either, and then a fellow came out 
and talked and talked (James J. Mor- 
ton), and they made him come out a lot 
of times, but he made me sick and I 
don’t know why he came batk so often. 
Everybody but me was laughing. 

But I liked the pictures the best be- 
cause they stole a safe, and the police 
chased the robbers in a boat, and then 
the safe and the whole crowd spilled 
over in the river and got wet. 

I want to go back home. 


The Barnum & Bailey Company has 





declared a dividend of 7 1-2 per cent. 


for the year ending October 28, 1905. 
Few outsiders know that the Barnum & 
Bailey firm is a stock company organ- 
ized under the English Limited Liabili- 
ties Act. 
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the ill-fated Evening Star. 





VARIETY. 





IN THE OLDEN DAYS 


Reminiscences of the Early 
Days of Variety by the 
Veteran Manager and 
Performer, Nick, 
Norton. 





NOTE.—There is probably no one now 
engaged in the vaudeville with the ex- 
ception of Tony Pastor, who possesses as 
wide a knowledge of the variety business 
as Nick Norton, who gave up profes- 
sional work to associate himself with the 
managerial end and who for several years 
has been a valued member of the Hyde 
& Behman forces. 


NUMBER FOUR. 


The Rebellion came to an end shortly 
after the assassination of President Lin- 
coln, but for some time after that condi- 
tions were unsettled and traffic was im- 
peded. 

As soon as peace was concluded, a 
Baltimorean, John W. Wharton, con- 
ceived the idea of taking a company to 
Richmond, and as he had a considerable 
politica] pull, he readily obtained pass- 
ports to pass Fortress Monroe. 

J. Wilkes Booth had not yet been cap- 
tured, and as soon as it was known on 
board the steamer that there were ac- 
tors among the p&ssengers we came in 
for interested scrutiny. 

Our passports were our guarantee, 
and in due course we arrived at Rocket’s 
Wharf, in Richmond. In my anxiety to 
be the first Northern performer to land 
on Southern soil I did not wait for the 
boat to tie up, but made a jump from the 
upper deck. In my haste I miscalculated 
the distance, and had it not been for a 
negro, who dove off the dock after me, 
I should have drowned. 

As it was, my entrance into Richmond 
was ailended by sufficient excitement to 
satisfy me, and I may say that I was a 
sensation from the outset; more so than 
afterward, in fact. 

Included in our company were Will- 
iam A. Wray and wife (Mlle. Delphine), 
Sdward Wray and wife (a Miss Ross), 
Joe Woods, Laura Bernard, Morrissey 
Little, Walter Wentworth, the Miaco 
Brothers and several] others. 

William Wray was one of the most 
versatile performers I have ever met. 
He was a Skilled performer on all musi- 
cal instruments, a good magician, a 
comic and sentimental singer, black or 
white face comedian, banjo soloist, pan- 
tomimist, animal trainer and all round 
actor. It was reported that he com- 
manded a salary of $50 weekly, but this 
figure was too high in those days to be 
given credence. He was drowned the 
following ;ear off Cape Hatteras while 
going with a troupe to New Orleans in 
Of that com- 
pany of about thirty performers the 
only person saved was Frank Girard, for 
many years stage manager for Tony 
Pastor. 

We rehearsed several days, and on 
April 24, 1865, opened at Metropolitan 
Hall, on Franklin street, which formerly 
had been a church. The audience com- 
prised citizens, soldiérs and darkeys, 
with the military men predominating, 
the city still being under martial law. 

The bill offered the usual olio and 
concluded with “The Traitor’s Doom,” 
founded upon an incident of the Rebel- 


lion. It was my fortune to be cast as a 
Confederate captain, who was the heavy 
villain of the piece, and in one scene I 
had to pull down and trample upon an 
American flag. 

The incident so excited a young Fed- 
eral captain that he shot at me with his 
revolver, the ball barely missing me and 
bedding itself in the rear wall. I dug 
it out after the performance, and for 
years carried it as a pocket piece. It 
is fashionable to hiss the villain, but I 
think -I am the only villain who was 
ever actually shot at from the audience. 

After the first performance, the scene 
was toned down, and things were more 
quiet. This drama was followed by 
others of a similar sort, in which I al- 
ways played the villain, and as a reward 
was permitted to make a hurried change 
to Washington for the closing tableau. 
Washington was the only military hero 
North and South could agree upon just 
then. 

We soon made friends with the offi- 
cers, and through a military friend I ob- 
tained access to the artillery stores, 
which provided me with a long-desired 
opportunity for practicing cannon-ball 
juggling. I picked out a large shot for 
the theatre and a smaller one for my 
room, doing most of my work with the 
heavier missile. 

I got along nicely with the large ball, 
and soon could perform the routine 
tricks in creditable fashion. Trouble 
came when I sought to balance the ball 
on an eight-foot stick, knocking the 
stick out and catching the ball on my 
shoulders. 

It landed in the proper place, but I 
forgot to duck. When I came to, the 
band was playing on the balcony of the 
theatre to attract the crowd to the per- 
formance. I had been practicing in 
what had been the belfry of the old 
church, and for all I know the ball is 
there yet. The five hours of uncon- 
sciousness had taken all desire from me. 
I crept through my work as best I could 
that evening, but it was a hoodoo day 
for cannon balls. 

I was stopping at the Powhatan Hotel, 
rooming with Morrissey Little, a well- 
known jig dancer. During the night the 
cats began their nightly concert with 
an unusually elaborate program and Lit- 
tle could not sleep. 

Catching up the smaller of the cannon 
balls which I had brought to my room 
and knowing that I was sick of them, he 
aimed at the leader and let go. It 
stopped the cats, all right, blowing a 
score of them to Kingdom Come, and it 
also tore a hole in the pavement big 
enough to hide a horse and cart in. I 
had happened to get hold of an unex- 
ploded bomb and the shock of hitting 
the stone paved courtyard had explod- 
ed it. 

Richmond had not yet quieted down, 
and the first impression was that it was 
the work of some Secessionist. Every 
room in the hotel and adjoining houses 
was searched, but as actors we were 
free from suspicion, and moreover our 
interest and surprise were so marked 
that we never became connected with 
the event, which, by the way, created no 
little talk. I believe that there are still 
Federal officers who tell of this night’s 
adventure, convinced that it was a hos- 
tile move on the part of a newly con- 
quered foe. 

In Richmond I practiced and perfect- 
ed myself in the impalement act, Mor- 





rissey Little acting as a target, and I 
could surround him with knives to the 
great amazement of the audience. 

The management tired of paying four 
dollars a day board for each member of 
the company and concluded to take 
rooms and board us themselves. They 
hired rvoms in the Exchange, originally 
a hotel, but through the war used as a 
military hospital. The place was infect- 
ed with vermin known locally as “seam 
squirrels,’ and in the morning Little 
and I purchased new outfits of clothing 
complete, and, crossing the pontoon 
bridge to Belle Isle, went in swimming 
clothes and all, removing our garments 
in the water and letting them float down 
the James River. Then we put On our 
new outfits and after that slept at the 
theatre and ate at restaurants, 

Business fell off rapidly. The city 
was poor, and after the first novelty 
wore away the receipts dropped to al- 
most nothing, and the season terminated 
abruptly. The salaries were paid in full, 
but, as usual, I was flat broke when I 
had paid my personal bills. 

The management was to reopen the 
Melodeon ir Baltimore as the Casino, 
and I put in my application for a place, 
to be told that all new faces were want- 
ed. At the same time 1 was up in all 
of the dramas they were to put on and 
they told me that if I would be willing 
to change my name they would give me 
a place in the new company. 

A little thing like that did not bother 
me, and I told them to go ahead and bill 
me as anything they liked. As a result 
the advertisement of the opening bill at 
‘he Baltimore Casino, July 4, 1865, con- 
tained among other names that of “Nich- 
olas Norton, juggler, plate spinner and 
versatile actor.” 

Up to this time I had used my family 
name, but I believed that the change 
brought me luck, and I have been Nick 
Norton ever since. That was just forty 





years ago. I wonder how many of the 
old timers can recall me as Nick ? 
Speak up! 


(Finis.) 


CONCHAS RENIGED. 

Paul Conchas has succeeded in get- 
ting himself disliked in several quar- 
ters. Some time ago he was booked 
with the Keith Circuit for the weeks of 
December 18 and 25. January 1 was 
open and this was later filled (as De- 
cember 31) at Toledo with Lamkin. 

For Christmas week he was at Syra- 
cuse and found that he was expected to 
play Sunday. He wired his agents, Pit- 
rot and Girard, and after some trouble 
and expense it was arranged that he 
could open with Lamkin on Monday in- 
stead of Sunday. 

When the news was wired up on Fri- 
day Conchas sent word back that he 
had accepted Baltimore instead. This 
put Lamkin, William Morris and Robert 
tirard ir. a hole, and they all love Con- 
chas now. eee 

MORE HIPPODROME BOOKINGS. 

The latest report is that the Tally 
Frank troupe of six ground tumblers, 
sald to be “great,” will open at the Hip- 
podrome in May. No estimate of price is 
made, for that seems to hurt in several 
directions. 

Spadoni, the heavy 
may also soon appear. 

The Markels should have been here 
now, but, owing to a death, their open- 
ing has been delayed. 


weight juggler 


KATIE BARRY IS ALL RIGHT. 

Katie Barry, the little English come- 
dienne, will return to her own the week 
of January beginning the fifteenth, af- 
ter an illness of five weeks. She will 
appear a week from Monday at the Or- 
pheum, Reading, Pa., with a new sketch 
called “Just a Joke.” It includes three 
people and will be first seen hereabouts 
at Keeney’s. The sketch is by J. Eg- 
gerion Browne. Miss Barry was taken 
ill while at Proctor’s Twenty-third 
Street Theatre. Her physicians told 
her that she was suffering from a ner- 
vous disorder and recommended a long 
rest. Since then the little one has re- 
mained at her home, 319 West 95th 
street, resting hard, except for a ten 
days’ stay at Atlaniic City. She is now 
quite recovered. 


ROBERTS REPRESENTS. 

Everybody doesn’t know it, but R. A. 
Roberts is representing a syndicate of 
European managers on his tour of this 
country. He spends a considerable part 
of his leisuretime looking over American 
acts, upon which, it is said, he will re- 
port to his principals. This leads to a 
story. 

Arrangements were made, so the tale 
goes on the Broadway “curb,” for Eddie 
Leonard to do a rehearsa] at the Colon- 
ial one morning last week for the special 
benefit of the visitor, Jack Levy, Leon- 
ard’s manager, acting for the black- 
faced comedian. But when it came to 
getting Leonard down to the theatre be- 
fore noon he balked and refused to give 
special matinees for all the European 
tourists that ever came through Sandy 
Hook. The arrangement was called off. 


KADER AND KATZES. 

Abd’el Kader and his three wives paid 
a Christmas visit to Harry Katzes at 
the Auditorium Theatre, in Lynn. Mr. 
Katzes was most inhospitable. Instead 
of welcoming the lightning painter, he 
said he was sorry that he was there, ex- 
plaining that his bill was full and that 
he did not need anyone else. 

Kader gravely produced a contract, 
which Katzes admitted, offering the ex- 
planation that he had canceled the act. 
Kader suggested that he write him a let- 
ter to that effect, and upon receiving the 
document Kader went to a lawyer, swore 
that he had received no cancellation and 
Katzes paid the salary. Katzes charged 
it to William Morris, and the chances 
are that Morris will pass it on to Wol- 
heim in Marinelli’s office, to whom the 
cancellation is claimed to have been 
sent. 





HAPPY GARDNER. 

Frank Gardner and Lottie Vincent are 
not worrying about dates. They have 
their time booked solid for three years, 
and by that time they should have added 
a few more weeks to this. They are 
booked in the East until when 
they go to the Orpheum Circuit, return- 
ing East in the fall to repeat the Keith 
bookings and other time. A year in Eng- 
land follows, commencing in June, 1907, 
and this Continental 
time for more than a year. 


June, 


is succeeded by 


If you have the opportunity for a so- 
cial chat. with D. F. Hennessy, of the 
Keith forces, have him tell you about 
the bills at the Union Square. It’s funny, 
for “D. F.”’ could give the reason why 
we haven’t had snow here yet. 
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ELTINGE SAYS HE DIDN'T. 

From San Francisco during his recent 
coast trip came the report that Julian 
Eltinge had thrashed a man who had 
called him a “Cissie,” and the tale was 
so unique in the annals of female im- 
personation that Eliinge became a per- 
son of interest. It is a pity to spoi] a 
good story, but Eltinge 
true. 

“I didn’t thrash a man,” said he to 
Variety, the other afternoon. ‘What 
would be the use. If I tried to thrash 
every one who made remarks I would 
have a perpetually sprained wrist and 
bruised knuckles. 

“The trouble is that many of the im- 
personators have given the outsider 
good cause to believe all he hears of a 
man who wears women’s clothes on the 
stage, and I do not altogether blame 
them. Until I went on the professional 
stage I could not stand this sort of act 
myself, and I am doing it merely for the 
money there is in it. 

“The old Cadet shows seemed differ- 
ent. There a lot of the boys made up 
as girls, and it was all a lark for the en- 
tertainment of our families and friends. 
I turned down several good offers, but at 


says it is not 











jast it came to the proposition that I 
could get ten dollars a week in a com- 
mercial house with a possible increase 
to fifty in the distant future. 

“On the other hand, the managers’ of- 


fers were most generous. I took a place 
with Rice in ‘Mr. Wix of Wickham,’ 
playing the juvenile. Few persons know 
that because so pitifully few saw that 
piece and they are not boasting about it. 

“The experience was good for me, 
and as I played a girl in the second act, 
the change to vaudeville was natural. I 
would rather be doing a blackface spe- 
cialty than female impersonation, but 
there is not the same money in it, and 
so I am sticking to the impersonation 
for a time unti] I can show the man- 
agers that I can act men’s parts ac- 
ceptably. Then I hope to give up the 
skirts forever. I hate the work and the 
manner in which an impersonator is re- 
garded. 

“It is not pleasant to be classed with 
others who have brought the impersona- 
tion into disrepute. It is not pleasant 
to go into a house on a Monday morning 
and be regarded with suspicion by my 
fellow players, but I find that they soon 
learn that I am a real man, and by 
Wednesday I have gained their respect. 
For the casual comment of the outsider 
there is no redress. I have to take that 


VARIETY. 


along with the salary. At most I shall 
have but two years more of it. 

“IT do not go in for the absolute copy 
of the woman. I do not wear the steel 
corselet adopted by some to give the out- 
line. I get a waist line and above and 
below that go in for fluffy effects which 
suggest rather than reproduce the femi- 
nine figure. It’s easier work for me and 
I think less suggestive. To that I at- 
tribute my success. I try not to be any 
more like a woman than I have to be. 
Off the stage I do not have totry to bea 
man.” 


WEST’S PUBLICITY. 


Despairing of the ordinary means of 
reaching the agents’ ears, J. Royer 
West, of West and Van Siclen, decided 
that the situation called for originality, 
and last Wednesday there appeared on 
Twenty-eighth street a sandwich man 
bearing a sign decorated with the West 
end Van Siclen advertisement. After 
parading the block between Fifth ave- 
nue and Broadway until it was certain 
tiiat William Morris and his staff had 
absorbed the information, the man 
moved his stand to the vicinity of the 
St. James Building for the benefit of S. 
Ix. Hodgdon et al., moving up to the Vic- 
toria in time to give the glad news to 
William Hammerstein. 

This is the first time that a sandwich 
man has been employed to advertise a 
vaudeville act to an agent, and the 
quaintness of the idea had the vaude- 
ville portion of the town on a broad grin. 


VALDARE MARRIED. 


Grand Rapids, Mich., Jan. 3, 1906. 

James Valdare, of the Six Valdare 
Tr_upe of cyclists, which played an en- 
gagement at Ramcna Park Theatre last 
summer, was married to Miss Gertrude 
Varno, of this city, December 18, at New 
Brunswick, N. J. While playing last 
summer in this city one of the troupe 
resigned, and an advertisement was in- 
serted in one of the local papers by Mr. 
Valdare for a young lady to take the 
place of the one resigned. Miss Varno 
was the only one to qualify. After a 
few days’ practice she appeared in pub- 
lic with the troupe. James Valdare was 
much interested in her and her work, 
which laier developed in their being 
married. Mr. and Mrs. Valdare are 
spending the holidays in this city, but 
leave shortly to join the troupe in St. 
Louis, Mo. 

C. H. Haliman. 


RICE AND BARTON’S LOSS. 


Rice and Barton received the unhappy 
news the other day that their property 
at Centreport, Long Island, had been de- 
stroyed by fire the night before. The 
news came over the ’phone to Mr. Bar- 
ton at Newark and Mr. Rice at Spring- 
field, Mass. Mr. Rice had expended 
large sums during the last summer mak- 
ing Many improvements, and the buila- 
ing was probably the most comfcertable 
home in Long Jsland. The fire began 
from a defective flue and was soon be- 
yond control. 

The loss is about $25,000, partly cov- 
ered by insurance. 

A new home will be built as speedily 
as possible, and this time it will be of 
fireproof material. 


GORKESPONDENGE 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

If there is anything in getting a good start, 
Philadelphia can look forward to a prosperous 
season trom how on, as the business here has 
been very big all week. Five of the theatres 
started with ‘‘midnight shows’’ beginning shortly 
after the advent of the New Year, the Casino, 
Trocadero, Lyceum, Bijou and Bon Ton playing 
to audiences which packed the houses from pit to 
— and capacity business has continued all 
wee ° 

KEITH'S.—An attractive holiday bill welcomed 
the thousands of Keith patrons. Record-break- 
ing audiences were entertained on New Year's 
Day. The program offered several numbers 
given for the first time in this house. Alice 
Pierce, who topped the bill, is found in new acts. 
A sextet of pantomimists calling themselves ‘‘Les 
Renos,’’ made a hit with their sketch called *‘A 
Modern’ Burglar. This troupe was originally 
billed as ‘‘The Gamboliers,’’ and changed the 
name on account of some copyright trouble, it 
is reported. Bertina and Brockway and Pierce 
and Opp, in singing and dancing, and Neff and 
Elliott, who also sing, were new here. Sam Wat- 
son’s Farmyard Circus proved a pleasing diver- 
sion for the young folks. His trained pigs and 
chickens were a real novelty. Frederic Bond and 
his assistants gave ‘‘My Awful Dad’’ again and 
it went as well as ever, but it is about time Bond 
was getting something new. George W. Day 
had several stories and a couple of songs which 
pleased and Le Roy and Woodford managed to 
win recognition with some pretty well worn stuff. 
The La Jesses, gymnasts; Tom Moore, a coon 
shouter; O. K, Sato, a juggler with comedy on 
the side; Hoey and Lee, who are. styled 
‘‘creators,’’ are on the bill. -The latter have not 
created anything that is good. Tote is still here, 
but there is still hope. Two new pictures were 
shown and deserved their share of the honors. 

TROCADERO.—The ‘‘Merrymakers’’ furnished 
the year’s first bill and pleased with their pro- 
gram, ‘‘Running for Mayor’’ and ‘‘The Mayor’s 
Vacation.’’ The company is a large one and 
fairly competent. M. J. Kelly and Thomas Rob- 
inson and Jeanette Young and Grace Patton were 
Lhe ptincipais in the burlesque numbers, while 
the olio presented Brown and Robinson; Strouse 
and Young; the Exposition Four (Alexander 
Brothers and Brady) and Sherman and Fuller. 
Business has been up to the usual high stand- 
ard since the season opened. 

CASINO.—Rose Sydell and her London Belles 
enteriained the Casino patrons with a good bill. 
‘“‘Dazaling Nancy,’’ a farce in two parts, was 
used mainly as a vehicle to introduce the star 
in her numerous costumes, which were decidedly 
eiaborate. M.ss Sydell’s ideas of color are not 
always in harmony with her dark hair, but she 
did make a stunning appearance in one or two 
of her dresses, The chorus were also well dressed, 
well drilled and fairly good singers. The comedy 
was ordinary. James W. Mack was disgustingly 
un.anny in the second part. The Casino business 
is cn ine increase. 

LiCEUM.— J. Herbert Mack’s ‘‘World Beat- 
ers’ found a ready welcome on their second 
visit to this city this season. The show could 
stand a little more action to it, but deserves 
credit for restraining anything unclean, although 
there is enough suggestiveness about it to satisfy 
those who enjoy this class of entertainment. 
The girls make a good appearance. The ‘‘Jolly 
Olid Sports’ and ‘‘Ali at Sea’’ are the burlesques 
with May Gebhardt and May Corey in the prin- 
cipal roles, and McDonald and McFarland and 
Casper Nowak, a midget doing the comedian 
stunts. The latter trio works: hard with doubt- 
ful effect. The olio offers very little to merit 
other than passing comment. : 

BiJOU.—‘‘Two Irish Daddies’’ and ‘‘A Jealous 
Woman’ were the offerings of ‘*The Mascottes’’ 
this wevk, the bill being supported by a number 
of variety acts which rounded out a satisfactory 
entertainment. Fields and Munson; Barrett, Wil- 
liams and Alieno; Wilbur Held; Lavine and Page 
and the Batchelor Sisters appeared in the olio. 
Big business was reported for the week. 





KON TON.—Lovell’s Dog and Pony Circus, 
Chadwick Trio, Waller and Magill, Columbia 
Comedy Quartette, Lillian Steele and Edith 


Haney, Alpha Trio, the Morrises, the Kellys and 
Dora Ronaco (featured) made up an entertaining 
bill, and-the new management reports satisfac- 
tory business. 

NOTES.—Charles A. Bradenburg, owner of the 
Ninth and Arch Museum, died last week and was 
buried Tuesday.- Sam Sanford, the old min- 
strel, who died in New York last week, was 
buried from a relative’s house in this city on 
Wcednesday.——Al Reeves’s ‘‘Beauty Show’’ laid 
off during the present week and will open in 
Pittsburg on Monday, January 8. Dora Ronaco, 
who is featured as the most perfect woman in 
burlesque, filled in the open time at the Bon 
Ton, in a violin solo offering. Mureal joins the 
show in Pittsburg and the Savoy Comedy Four 
replaced the New York Newsboys’ Quartette.——— 
Elizabeth Murray was added to the bill in 
Keith's last week, opening on Tuesday and made 
goud.———Truly Shattuck announced her retire- 
ment from the ‘‘Prince of Pilsen Girls’’ act. She 
will have a part in George M. Cohan’s ‘‘George 
Washington, Jr.’’ Cheridah Simpson replaces 
Miss Shattuck with the ‘Pilsen Girls.’’———Car- 
ter De Haven, who is here with ‘‘Dolly Dollars,’’ 





will also return to the variety with a new 
‘‘girl act.’’ KINKS. 
Boston,’ Mass. 


KEITH'S (B. F. Keith, mgr.).—Frank Gardner 
and Lottie Vincent are presenting a new and 
original spectacular fantasy, ‘“Winning a Queen,’’ 
in which Gardner appears as a tramp. Miss 
Vincent makes a striking and clever queen, but 
the support in several minor characters needs a 
little more training, otherwise the fantasy is 
well presented and one of the big laughing hits 
on a strong bill. The Picchianis, a European 
acrobatic troupe, perform wonderful feats of 
balancing and tumbling that keep the audtence 
spellbound and evoke vociferous applause. Tay- 
lor Holmes is a capital entertainer, and as a 
monologist belongs in the front rank for getting 
away from a beaten path in some clever work. 
The stuttering and stammering recitation is good; 
imitation of Geo. Cohan, fair; of Sam Bernard 
better. In response to repeated encores Mr. 
Holmes gives an intensely funny burlesque of 
Richard Mansfield in his familiar attitude of 
scoring the public for not knowing when to 
applaud. Holmes is clever and a hard worker, 
but takes one encore too many; it is then his 
voice does not do him justice. The Sunny South, 
a double sextette of colored performers, give a 


lively song and dance story of Dixie in the old 
Jlantation days; at the close the eccentric danc- 
ing of several male members of the organization 
create a furore, but outside of a little good 
harmony here and there, the singing of the com- 
pany is not above the average. An omitted 
number is substituted by that dear old lady, Mrs. 
Annie Yeamans, and her daughter, in a bright 
little skit about an amateur actress who is 
crazy to go into opera, The Yeamans are gen- 
vine fun-makers and as popular as ever. Celina 
Bobe is a talented violinist and xylophonist, but 
her work lacks artistic refinement. Every time 
I see her she either breaks a string or a mallet, 
this time both. But in spite of her vigorous 
playing she always goes ‘‘big.’’ Quigley Broth- 
ers, Celtic conversationalists, need no further 
introduction to a Boston audience; neither does 
their comedy; they are still using the old ve- 
hicle, ‘‘A Congressman-at-Large,’’ with but little 
new material in the political joke iine. Every- 
body still laughs heartily at ine stories about the 
‘‘Green car’’ and the ‘‘Massacree bail’’; it’s the 
way they tell them, and consequently these 
comedians score heavily. Kern’s mimic dog is 
made up to represent some well-known historical 
characters and German types, which he does, 
assisted by his master, with almost human intel- 
ligence. Another animal act which the manage- 
ment has especially engaged to amuse the juve- 
nile patrons is Wormwood’s dog and monkey cir- 
cus. With the exception of a wonderful New- 
foundland, who adds, subtracts, multiplies and 
divides figures from one to ten, this feature of 
simians and canines needs more gareful train- 
ing. Others on the bill are Reeves and Quinn, 
singers and dancers; Francis Wood, hoop roller; 
Harry Brown, who sings while doing some 
crayon work; Burton and Brooks, presenting 
‘‘Always in the Way,’’ a sketch too long and 
tiresome, and Fred and Annie Polot, doing a lit- 
tle tame juggling and tumbling. At throwing 
apples into the audience Fred shows good judg- 
ment; when they are thrown back I wonder if 
anybody means anything. The Kinetograph 
shows ‘‘The Hen and the Golden Egg’’ and ‘*‘The 
Bishop and the Burglar.’’ Both good films. Good 
business. 

HOWARD ATHENAEUM (Carl D. Lothrop, 
bus. mgr.).—The headline variety this week is 
Carlotta the Marvel. Her act is new to Boston, 
and crowded houses appreciate and aPplaud to 
the echo the skill and the intrepid daring with 
which she makes her fearless ride twice a day. 
Other acts of merit include Harry LeClair, a 
clever mimic and female impersonator. As a 
burlesque comedian LeClair is not up to the 
standard; the jokes he tells in a suggestive man- 
ner hurt his act, as it is noticed by the few en- 
cores taken. Mr. and Mrs. Harry Thorne, as- 
sisted by George Watson, recently a favorite in 
stock at another local house, and Miss Lee Jar- 
vis, offer ‘“‘An Uptown Flat,’’ a sketch full of 
rapid-fire comedy and funfly situations. Miles 
and Raymond do a little singing specialty and 
some dancing. The baby imitat a is the best 
thing they do. Koppe and Koppe, juggling com- 
edians; Burkhardt and Berry, ‘‘skittists’’; Frank 
Eckland, banjoist, and Dorsch and Russell, who 
make mysterious music in a railroad scene, are 
also on the bill, Others deserving good notice 
ere Clarke and Florette, singers and dancers of 
distinction; Camille and Fonda, excellent equili- 
brists; the Pryors, a substituted musical act that 
easily made good, and Geo. H. Diamond and 
Will C. Smith, premier song illustrators, featur- 
ing ‘‘Everybody Works but Father’ and other 
popular selections that go big. The Howardscope 
presents a series of new motion pictures, and 
the stock burlesque musical number, entitled 
‘Fresh Leaves.”’ Miss Violet Mascotte and 
company of charming girls are holding up the 
manager’s reputation of giving a good, clean 
show. Excellent business. 

GEO. LESLIE HUTCHINBON. 


Pittsburg, Pa. 

GRAND (Harry Davis, mgr.).—Hugh Ward and 
Jessie Izett, ably assisted by Dennie Harris, con- 
stituting a trio of the popular favorites of the 
old Davis stock, give a fine performance of Felix 
Morris’ sketch, ‘‘The Vagabond,’ with Mr. 
Ward in the title role. The Zancigs made a tre- 
mendous hit with their feats in psychological 


- 


communication and mental telepathy. S. Miller 
Kent’s impersonation of the Wesiern lover in 
his dramatic offering, ‘‘Just Dorothy,.’’ was full 


of fire and vigor; in fact, a little too much so for 
the spirit of the playlet, while Frank I. Frayne 
was excellent in his comedy characterization of 
the Chinese servant. Everybody laugus wth 
Lew Sully, and with Lillian Shaw, too. Emma 
Francis has her ‘‘whirlwinds’’ along, and they 
are as merry and nimbie as ever. The Four 
Welsons give a wonderful exhibition ot aerial 
brawn and skill, and Howard's ponics and dogs 
are real comedians. Fi.zgerald, Morse and 
Druslane, in vocal selections, with piano accom- 
paniment, received several encores. The comedy 
juggling of La Belle, Le Maire and Le Maire, 
parodists; Harry Pilser, with songs and dances; 
the Majestic Trio of colored singers and dancers 
and the cineomatograph present diverting fea- 
tures in a bill of first-class vaudeville. As usual, 
the house is doing an immense business. 
ACADEMY (H. W. Williams, Jr., mgr.).—May 
Howard is a Pittsburg favorite, and her extrava- 
ganza company is ‘‘turning "em away’’ this week. 
There are two buriesques, ‘‘Mile. Fi Fi’’ and 
‘“‘The Rounders.’’ Miss Howard takes the leading 
part in both and gives some fine imitations of 
well-known performers. Max Levelle, Warren 
Locke, Leo Kendall, Edward Morris, Fred Rus- 
sell, May Belle, Ruby Marion, Amy Thompson 
and Mildred Gilmore had the other principal 
parts, anc there was a chorus that sang, danced 
and said things that pleased the audience. The 
olio was good. Misses Marion and Thompson 
play a few cornet solos, and the latter gives a 
good imitation of the army calls. The living 
pictures are excellent. Russell and Locke are 
singers and dancers of ability, and Dixon, Burt 
and Leon, in their comedy acrobatics, were 
encored again and again. The Musical Craigs 
had a dainty and pleasing act, and Lavelle and 
Grant, hand acrobats and exponents of physical 
culture, made a hit.———GAYETY (James E. 
Orr, megr.).—The European Sensation Bxtrava- 
ganza Company is the attraction, and the audi- 
ences New Year’s Day broke all records of. this 
house. There are two burlesques, ‘‘Schults’s 
Hotel’ and ‘‘A Souvenir,’’ introducing among 
others Charles Merritt, Snitz Moore, Harry Har- 
vey, Thomas Morrisey, Joe March, John Ward, 
May Rozella, Clara Dagneau, Anna Rich and 
Lena Bruce. The chorus did good work. The 
adéed attraction to the olio is Miss Rhoda Royal 
and ter $10,000 horse, Chesterfieid, a magnifi- 
cent animal whose statuesque posing was re- 
markably good. Merrit and Rozella have a 
jaughable skit called ‘‘The Village Torments,”* 
which went well. Snitz Moore, assisted by Harry 
Harvey and Heloise Horton, presents a one-act 
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farce termed ‘‘A Trip to the Races,’ 
one of the best things of the evening, although 
having been seen here before. 
: Dagneau have a novelty act that went 
well with a portion of the 
risey and Anna 
‘“‘Bargain Day in Vaudeville,’’ and Sansone and 
were pleasing. 
MADAME PITT. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Lena Bruce and 


Rich made a 





A splendid bill for New Year's week 
drew crowded houses, the headliner being Jo- 
sephine Cohan and her admirable 
pany in the clever sketch ‘‘Friday the 13th,’’ in 
which Miss Cohan’s singing and dancing are the 
although Fred. Niblo, 
part of the burglar at short notice, owing to the 
Edward Powers, made quite a hit. 
After the act of Mr. 
thrower, in which he is assisted by Buck Magee, 
ex-Sheriff of Oklahoma, which greatly pleased, 
Mr. Niblo again appeared in his original mono- 
were Paul Conchas, 
the German military Hercules, who juggied 50v- 
pound Krupp shells and tossed cannon balls as if 
they were made of rubber. 
herself into the hearts of the audience and gave 
perfect imitations of Fay Templeton, George M. 
Fay and Chevalier, 
Eckhoff and Gordon do an artistic and 
amusing musical act, while Brazil and Brazil do 
a novel acrobatic comedy act, ci 
Next week S. Miller 


The other numbers 


Dora Pellatier sang 





graph closes the show. 
Kent and company, Sam Watson's Farmyard, the 
Six Perri Sisters, 
the Parros Brothers, LeRoy and Woodford, Wiz- 
ard and Irene Stone and the Kinetograph. 
MONUMENTAL (Joseph Kernan, mgr.).—Week 
Sim Williams’ Ideal Extravaganza Company 
to crowded houses. 
with a musical 
‘Everyday Life,’’ 


Lew Hawkins, 


The bill opens 


in which Frank O’Brien has 
the leading comedy part and is assisted by a 
including a fine female chorus, 
The comedy is enlivened 
with specialties which are introduced by Gruet 
blackface comedians, 
dance and play upon a variety of musical 
Frank O’Brien i 
while the Livingston family of 


good company, 
who have good voices. 


made a big hit, 
gymnasts did some 





= 


show as a whole, 
vorably with any 
far this season. 
Company.———-N O T E 8.— 
trick bicyclists, 


CIEE Y 


Wizard and Irene, 
their revolving globe in shipment and were 
able to appear without it, so will play next week. 
Paul Conchas was substituted 
this week.———RBaltimore 
Mecca for soubrettes and song and dance 
who play dates at summer salaries, 
less than a dozen music 


ee aad 


in their place at 
the Maryland 


halls and winter 


formers each and every week during the s 


and when they close the river — and car 





play this city and vicinity all the year pone 


cl bare 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


SHEA’S (M. Shea, mer.).—A strong bill pleased 
capacity houses the past week. 
Allen company in 
of which not much was expected, 
dark horse that easily 
audience most. 


Searl and Violet 
“The New Reporter,”’ 
proved to be a 


A better dancer in place 
tha Hoyt and one more good song would improve 
act. The Aerial Smiths offered one of the best 
of the kind ever seen at this house. 
Smith is fortunate in having so clever and neat 
appearing partner. 
‘ i has a sweet voice and was well re- 
or rather should not, 
make good out of her home town in 


. Theresa Renz has a pleas- 


musical comedy. 
ing act but it is unjust to Helene Gerard, and 





Kinetograph had a new film entitled 
which was really 

Staley and Birbeck. Norton and Nicholson. 
colo Midgets and Billy Van offered their old acts. 


ler’s Daughter,”’ 


es baeenaseo bach peak! 


TA Mew; » 


Their act received much favorable 
about town on 


Musical Four nave a 
to stick to their instruments and not attempt 
The comedian does well in the 


in musical acts. 


and Wood's Big Show is a fairly good attraction. 
Dorth and Fern were € ily 
Daly and Reno were 


S MUSEUM (Dr. 
New faces for week of 
Caldwell and Wentworth, 
Lillian Douglas and Frank Farron 


mers.).—Severin De Deyn, Isabelle Fletcher, 
Meek, member of the 
} Stock Company, 
in Bert. Coote’s one-act comedy, 
the exception of Mr. 
it is the first appe arance of these clever 
are a worthy — 


Huntington-De 
score d heavily 
“Supper for Two.’ 


artists in vaudeville. 
Taay will remain indefinitely. 

Crane Brothers, 
a; Smirl and Kessner, 
and the Waiting Maid,’”’ 


“The Bell ie 
; Zazelle and Ver- 


jugglers, good; Avon Comedy 


good; Kinetograph, 
Poster Girls and 
Seymour Brown z2ave their first performance on 
any stage at this playhouse last week. The act 
a big hit.——HATHAWAY’S 
megr.).—Big business week of 1. 
included Tom Nawn and Company, 
Blanche Sloan, 


____NOTE.—The 


ee eee 


prima donna, big hit; 





VARIETY. 


Bland, ‘“‘A Strange Boy,’’ good; Ned Nye and 
lioliicking Girls, including Reid Sisters, acrobatic 
dancers, immense hit; Kinetograph, good.——— 
BOSTON (J. H. Tebbetts, mgr.).—Big business 
as usual week of 1. Bill included Fisher and 
Johnson, trick bicyclists, good; Hilton, original 
Hebrew juggler, fair; Steele and Benoit, singers 
and dancers, moderately good; Hallman and 


Genella, ‘‘Shultz’s Courtship,’’ good; moving pic- 
tures, good. PEOPLE'S (Harry Woodward, 





mgr.).—Great business week of 1, but show on the 
whole is only mediocre. The Joyces, Pat and 
Mabel, are doing fairly well with a new sketch; 
Perkins and Catrelle, sketch artists, fair; Cora 
Evelyn, singer and dancer, as good as the ordi- 
nary; Maggie Lancaster, comedienne, does well 
with a budget of stale jokes and musty songs; 
the illustrated songs are good, but Harry Wood- 
ward's voice igs bad. The burlesque, ‘‘No Man's 
Land,’’ pleases the gallery boys, but there isn’t 
enough ginger to please the bald heads.——— 
NOTE.—Mrs. Lawrence Crane, known before the 
tootiights as one of the Crawford Sisters, was in 
town Christmas week, the guest of her husband's 
parents. JACOB A. GOLDBERG. 


New Orleans, La. 

ORPHEUM (Martin Beck, gen. mgr.).—The bill 
for New Year’s week is an excellent one. Franz 
Ebert, with his sketch ‘‘Dan Cupid,’’ is the 
‘‘Spotlight’’ attraction. He has a neat act, but 
overdoes his drunken scene. Werden and Glad- 
dish, with their Novelty Lllustrated Songs, were 
xreeted with thunderous, applause. Pierce and 
Maizee wear some swell frocks. One gown of 
Miss Maizee’s is cut so low as to elicit much 
comment. Lillian Burkhart in her own playlet 
the ‘‘Santa Claus Luady,’’ scored again this week. 
Holcomb, Curtis and Webb have the most mirth- 
provoking rival sketch on the vaudeville stage 
to-Jay. The Wilson Trio strike the popular 
chord. Troba has an act that is a dead steal 
from Paul Conchas. He has a bad sounding- 
board which makes his heavy missiles sound like 
apothecary weights. Bill for week of Jan. 8 
contains Kva Westcott and Co., Chas. Leonard 
Fletcher, Vernon Troupe, Freydo Bros., Leone 
and Dale, Tom Brown and Kherus and Cole. 
GREENWALL (Henry Greenwall, megr.).—As a 
New Year's offering Mr. Fred Irwin is giving 
his ‘‘Big Show’’ to the patrons of the Greenwall. 
Miss Madge Anderson in the burlesque part of 
the entertainment easily carried off the honors. 
She could make good with Joe Weber. The olio 
consists of Elsa Bohm, who has a phenomenal 
voice. W. 8S. Harvey in a juggling act. I can’t 
Say anything good about Devine and Williams, 
so I won't say anything at all. Sisters De Faye 
have no license to be traveling with a _ bur- 
lesqgue show. They should be doing their ‘‘two 
per diem’’ in the best vaudeville houses in the 
country. Carleton and Terre have good voices. 
Seribners ‘‘Gay Morning Glories’’ for week of 
Jan. 6.— NOTE.—Thomas Winston, the local 
manager of the Orpheum, is making many friends 
for the house. O. M. SAMUELS. 











Louisville, Ky. 

HOPKINS’ (Wm. Reichmann, res. mgr.).—The 
headliner of this week’s bill is the act presented 
by Bert Leslie and Robert Dailey, assisted by 
Maud Emery, entitled ‘‘A Jolly Bit of Tomfool- 
ery.’’ Bert Leslie makes it just about the fun- 
niest thing offered here in vaudeville in a long 
time. Bellman and Moore were unable to do 
their sketch, owing to an accident which befell 
Miss Moore on Saturday night, as Mr. Bellman 
announced to the audience. Mr. and Mrs. Ed- 
ward Esmonde present a delightful little one-act 
play that is extremely good. The Milliman Trio, 
aerial gymnasts and wire walkers, have a splen- 
did act. Lillian Mills and BPlida Morris have a 
pleasing specialty. McCue and Cahill are really 
good singers and proved one of the hits of the 
bill. ‘‘Happy Jack’’ Gardner, in black-face, also 
scored well.———BUCKINGHAM (Whallen Bros., 
megrs.).—The Washington Society Girls hold the 
boards this week, presenting a travesty called 
“Oh! What Joy.’’ and a _  ~oburiletta entitled 
‘“‘Krausmeyer’s Alley,’’ with an olio consisting 
of Ah Ling Foo, Elsie Leslie, Lynotte Sisters, 
Eldora and West and Williams. This sow com- 
pares favorably with others. 

Fall River, Mass. 

SHEEDY’S (M. R. Sheedy, mgr.; C. E. Cook, 
res, mgr.)—-Week of 1. The Colby Family headed 
the bill this week, and their act was well worthy 
of the numerous encores they received. Hines 
and Remington in character creations were also 
very well liked. The Rappo Sisters, dancers; 
Vernon, the Ventriloquist; Pat Rooney, dancer, 
and Irene Franklin, the girl with the three songs, 
completed the bill. Fair show to crowded houses. 
Next week are announced Harry La Rose Com- 
pany, Omah Singh and Walters and Prouty. 
SAVOY (Al. Haynes, megr.).—Week of 1 Fall 
River was presented with a New Year’s gift that 
they will never forget, the opening of the New 
Savoy Theatre, which may undoubtedly be con- 
sidered the handsomest theatre in New England. 
This theatre affiliates with the Keith Circuit and 
may be looked upon to produce some of the 
highest priced acts in vaudeville. A crowded 
house greeted the opening performance, the head- 
liner for the week being Valerie Bergere in the 
one-act dramatic version of ‘‘Carmen.’’ The four 
Londons, in an aerial casting act, were good, as 
were Adolph Zink, Colby and May, Rosarie and 
Dorreta, Grace Leonard and Charlotte Guyer 
George. Good show through and through.——— 
NEW BOSTON THEATRE (Chas. Schlesinger, 
megr.).—Week 1 Ileane Campbell’s Burlesquers are 
the attraction this week and are pleasing large 








audiences. S. M. SAMUELS. 
Omaha, Neb. 
ORPHEUM (Martin Beck, gen. mer.).—A 


comedy bill is being presented to good audiences 
this week in which the Okabe Family troupe of 
Japanese equilibrists, jugglers and acrobats are 
featured. They are putting on good work that is 
taking well with the audiences, while their act is 
greatly enhanced by gorgeous oriental costumes 
and setting. James H. Cullen leads the comedy 
numbers in songs and jokes and has a close 
rival in Edwin Latell, ‘‘The Merry Minstrel.’’ 
Dixon and Anger are good in their German come- 
dian dialogue, and especially so in that they do 
not deem it necessary to overdo the dialect fea- 
ture. The Les Elgonas have a comedy acrobatic 
turn, in which they do an unusual amount of 
work for the little applause they can get. 
Mathews and Manning, ‘‘The Barnstormers,’’ 
find it necessary to resort to slapsticks in order 
to raise a laugh. Mirzl von Wendl, a Tyrolean 
yodler, is also on the bill, but lacks both the 
voice and the personality to make good. Kino- 
drome pictures are funny and good. Charles 
Leonard Fletcher, impersonator and one of the 
best numbers on last week's bill, was obliged 


to miss several engagements for the first time 
in his life, by reason of an operation for the 
removal of an abscess which resulted from a slight 
apcident while traveling. He is again keeping 
his dates. The bill for the week beginning Jan. 
7 is as follows: Luigi Rossi, with his Musical 
Horse, ‘‘Emir,’’ Arthur Deming, Pekin Zouaves, 
Dooley, Brenner and Rose, Marion Garson, Eight 
Bedouin Arabs, Claudius and Scarlet and the 
Kinodrome. EENRY WOOD. 





Scranton, Pa. 

The Jersey Lillies Extravaganza opened New 
Year’s week at the Star Theatre, Scranton, Pa., 
with a packed house at the matinee. The audi- 
ence seemed pleased with the performance. . The 
first part is called the ‘‘Disputed Check.’’ Howell 
and Emerson open the olio with a very good talk- 
ing act. Their jokes are new, and their singing 
good. Zara and Stetson, in their baton swinging 
act, are not anything great, neither did their 
fire swinging act take. Ada Burnet sang some 
coon songs very well. She was not given an 
encore. ‘The Musical Bells gave the same per- 
formance that they gave two years ago. It 
would seem better if they would play something 
new on their concertinas. The three La Maze 
Brothers, in their comedy act, ‘‘Bumpty Bumps,”’ 
are the hit of the show. Two of them are very 
good acrobats, while the third is very good at 
falling. It is somewhat of the same nature as 
Rice and Prevost in their act of the same name. 
One or the other have copied. The last part, 
‘The Two Colonels,’’ does not fit itself very well, 
on account of the large amount of contradiction. 
Guy Raweon is a very clever impersonator, mak- 
ing quick changes. The chorus are well shaped 
girls and the singing is exceedingly good.——— 
At the Family Theatre this week a fine vaudeville 
bill is offered. Evans and Evans are the top- 
liners and make good in a singing and dancing 
act. John and Carrie Mack present a talking 
act entitled ‘‘Echoes from the Southland;’’ it is 
good for a while, but becomes tiresome. Their 
coon shouting is good. Bristol's horses are pretty 
good, but do not mind like they should. Charles 
and Edna Harris offer their original sketch. 
Charles is very clever and gets off some good 
local jokes. He seems to suit the women by 
making fun of them. The three Banta Brothers 
and Vondell present a fairly good musical act. 
The cornetist is the one that takes the most, as 
his triple tonguing is very true. Vondell tries to 
be funny, but is unsuccessful. Zella and Dot are 
very good equilibrists. Harry Wetherill sings 
for the illustrated songs. It winds up with the 





pictures. All around good show. 
S. KENNETH HERRINGTON. 
Santa Cruz, Cal. 

EMPIRE (Allyn Roberts, megr.).—Opened the 


week with a Christmas matinee. The bill is head- 
ed by Prof. Fait, in hypnotic and other illusions. 
He has several cabinet tricks, such as Herman 
the Great entertained us with in the days of our 
childhood. He has made quite a sensation in 
the village with his hypnotic work. Gaylor, a 
neat and clever contortionist, opens the show and 
makes good. Miss Luella Cross pleased with her 
songs, and Kelsey and Parks told us about the 
chicken who crossed the road, and partially re- 
produced the conversation of Adam and Eve. 
Their dancing is good. Ted Ross sang about the 
old apple tree and the sheet did the rest. The 
Kinetoscope closed with a eas, Christmas film. 
S. R. O. Monday night.-——UNIQUE (C. W. 
Aliskey, megr.).—Did a big Christmas business 
with a small show. J. J. Welch, billed as The 
Man in White, entertained with some of George 
Davis’ monologue, and Ray Ogden and Company 
tried hard to make a hit with their dramatic 
sketch, apropos of Christmas. The Brownings 
used to make the same sketch go any time in 
the year, but then Mr. Browning sang “Bill 
Bailey, Won't You Please Come Home’’ and Mr. 
Ogden does not. Gene King sang ‘‘Two Orphans 
Are We,’’ illustrated, and reappeared later with 
his dog, under the name of Ed. Clancey and his 
trained ‘‘Pie.’’ Olive Reed pleased with song 
and dance, and Miles Brothers closed the show 
with a rather ancient film. 
STEVE TALBOT. 


Providence, R. I. 


Keith’s bill this week has been without doubt 
the best show which has been presented at the 
house this season, and the crowds which taxed 
the seating capacity caused the S, R. O. sign to 
pe displayed every night. Ameta, billed as ‘‘the 
celebrated dancer,’’ occupies the top line, and her 


work entitled her to that distinction. Elinore 
Sisters, who come next, are well known here, 
have an act that is a leader. Frank and Jen 


act made a hit because 
The balance were Ed. 
Two Valorno 


Latona in a musical 
they are geod musicians. 
Reynard, the Six Glenserettis, the 
Brothers, H. Greenway, Sydney Grant, Mamie 
Remington, Besnah and Miller, Lillian Ashley, 
Leo Corilla and Baker and Robinson. ———WEST- 
MINSTER.—‘‘Bob Manchester's Crackerjacks’’ 
are here this week and as usual furnish one of 
the best shows of the season. The curtain is 
styled ‘‘Razzle Dazzle Girls’’ introducing the 
company to advantage with Bob Van Osten and 
John Hemings in the comedy roles The olio 
includes the Clemmens Brothers, who have a 
clever musical act, Miss Lillian Held, Hemings, 
Lewis and Hemings, also the moving picture 
exhibition of the O’Brien-Fitzsimmons fight. The 
closing piece, entitled ‘“‘Nature,’’ in Marble Hall 
was only fair.———-NOTE.—The Imperial Theatre 
of this city has been leased to Shubert and wil! 
hereafter be known as Shubert’s Theatre, opening 
Jan. 9, with Mrs. Fiske in ‘‘Leah Kleschna.”’ 
BENTON. 


Detroit, Mich. 


TEMPLE (James B. Moore, mgr.).—Nella Ber 
gen, Prof. Fred Macart’s Baboon and Monkey 
Show, Violet Dale, mimic; Clayton White and 
Marie Stuart Company in a one-act comedy, 
‘‘Paris;’’ Seymour and Hill, comedy acrobats; 
Orpheus Comedy Four, singing comedians: Ed 
mund Day and Company, in ‘‘The Sheriff;"’ Les 
Auberts, refined dancing act; kinetograph One 
of the meérriest bills which that playhouse has 
recently offered to its patrons, Next week, Paul 
Conehas.-——-AVENUE (Frank Drew, mer.) 


The Avenue Girls made their second appearance 
of the season presenting “‘A Trip to Bohemia’’ 
and ‘‘The Goddess of the Moon.’’ [In the olio 
appear Oiga Orloff, Grace De Mar, Max Rey- 
nolds, Jules Bennett, Marcel Pictares, Murphy 
and Vincent. One of the best shows seen at 


the Avenue this season.—-—CRYSTAL (J. J 
Nash, mer.).--Tanean, Felix and Claxton, Ida 
Russell, Rose and Ellis, Clifford and Orth, Jor 
Golden, Oliver Wilbur, the Kinodrome moving 
pictures. JOHN A. WEBER 
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Utica, N. Y. 

ORPHEUM (E. I. Koneke, res. mer.).—Vir- 
ginia Earl heads this week's bill and has a de- 
cidedly original and splendid number. Assisted 
by six young men known as her ‘Johnnies,"’ she 
presents a strong singing aci that pleases. Miss 
Earl is heard in a number of her latest suc- 
esses, such as ‘‘O Kitty,’’ ‘‘The Parrot Song,’’ 
“Mary from Tipperary”’ and in each one made a 
hit. The Misses Caprice, Lynn and Fay furnish 
a lively singing and dancing act. Billy Link, in 
black face, has all new material. The Tobin 
Sisters have a very refined musical act and play 
a variety of instruments. Ziska and King present 
a burlesque magical act far above the average. 


Lavine and Leonard, with their stage **Auto,’’ 
produce many hearty laughs with their comedy 
juggling. Tanner and Gilbert made a hit in 


“How to Make Love, consisting of good sing- 
ing and much comedy. The show concludes with 
views on the Kinetograph, showing ‘‘The Life 
of a Newsboy.’ For week of 8 Della Fox, W. C. 
Kelly, Wood and Ray, Billy Johnson and his Six 
Creole Belles, St. Onge Brothers, Hathaway and 
Walt Shedman’s Dogs, and the Kinetograph. 
0. C. BATES. 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

The hit of the week at the Family Theatre is 
the team of comedy bar experts, George and 
Harrington. The members of the team are ex- 
pert, graceful, and in a number of their stunts 
decidedly sensational. There is just a touch of 
horse play in their work that gives a pronounced 
zest to the act, which is one of the best of its 
kind seen in this city. Rapoli, sensational Euro- 
pean juggler, is a feature of the bill. He does 
some clever work in juggling billiard balls, cones 
and lastly cannon bails. He also does some good 
balancing work. On the bill this week is a turn 
called the American Trio, ‘featuring ‘Lucille,’ 
the youngest and most talented little artiste in 
vaudeville.*’ Lucille is probably the youngest, but 
whether she has talent or not has not been re- 
veuled. There is absolutely nothing to the ‘‘play- 
let,"’ the seniors of the trio are nearly as inter- 
esting as a city directory and the ‘‘youngest lit- 
tle artiste’’ is not needed on the vaudeville 
stage. Sabine and Dale, singing and talking 
comedians, pass muster pretty well; the Bar- 
tells, a musical duo, have an act that is com- 
monplace in vaudeviile, while the pictures which 
close the show are better than usual. Cc. 


Trenton, N. J. 

TRENT (Ed. Renton, magr.).—This week's bill 
pieased crowded houses, Victor and his band 
scoring a big hit. Mr. and Mrs. Jimmie Barry 
in their sketch, ‘‘The Village Cut-Up,’’ came in 
for their share of honors and received numerous 


encores, Donovan, Arnold and Company made a 
hit with their one-act comedy, ‘‘Twenty Min- 
utes on Broadway,”’ although they were too 


many miles away from the isle to make some of 
their goods get its just dues. Fanny Rice and 
her dolls pleased, Young Brothers in their acro- 
batic work replaced Gourley, Sully and Gourley 
and were received favorably. John and Harry 
Dillion replaced Murphy and Francis and made 
good with their original style of singing. Emmet 
DeVoy and Company presented Mr. DeVoy’s own 
sketch, ‘‘The Saintly Mr. Billings,’’ which pleased 
to a certain extent, but lacks a good deal to make 
it look good to me. The bill concluded with the 


biograph. Next week’s bill consists of the Colby 
Family. Mary Dupont and Company, Bessie Val- 
dere Troupe. Burke’s Musical Dogs, Dixon, 
Holmes and Holliston, Byron and Langdon, Jose 
phine Davis and biograph. > & 
Newark, N. J. 
PROCTOR’'S.—Little Buster Keaton, with his 


comical parents, is a big laugh getter here. They 
repeated their previous successful engagements. 
The Rarrows-Lancaster comedy company present- 
ed their entertaining one-act plavlet, ‘‘Tactics,’’ 
very cleverly and were applauded. Jack Nor 
werth, who has not heen here for about a year, 
monologued amiably and deserved his encores. 
The Florenz family of acrobats were diverting; 
Miss Evelyn Clark won hearty approval for her 
work on the violin; Young and Melville offered 
a singing and dancing spectaltv; Kurtis and 
Russe in a canine act, and Miss Louise Dresser, 
singing comedienne, was clever. The pictures 
and Jos. Cavallo’s orchestra rounded out the 
holiday bill.———WALDMAN’S (Wm. S. Clark, 
mer.).—A bright. brisk show is offered by the 
Trocadero Burlesquers The chorus is well 
drilled and attractively attired. “A Saintly 
Sinner’ is the opening burlesque, and the show 


winds up with ‘‘Fun at the Hotel Astorbilt.”’ 
The company did hoth well Mae Taylor, tn 
songs trinn, strong man along the line of 


sketch of no un- 
comedians, 
filled out 
.. = 


Grahams, in a 
usual originalitv: Rovee and Seanlon, 
and Mackie and Walker, in a sketch 
the evenly balanced show. I 


Conchas: the 


Schenectady, N. Y. 

MOHAWK (Jos. Weber, res. mer.).—Geo. W 
Monroe gave his same old monologue, which is 
hecominge somewhat chestnuttyv Deltorelli and 
Glissando in their novelty musical act took fairly 


wel, Herbert Prooks with his trunk mystery 
and card manirnniations was verv pleasing 
Hathaway and Walton. song and dance team, 


were fair. Carew and Hayes managed to please 


with their “Derby Race.’’ The Ten Dixie Girls 

were verv well received, hut the star attraction 

of the entire bill was easily the ‘3 Cattaneos,’’ 

with their comedy acrobatic stunts MARTE L. 
Albany, N. Y. 

PROCTOR'S (Howard Graham res. mer.). 
The Grand Opera Trio. singing the prison scene 
from ‘Faust was verv well received, Reno 
md’ Richards, with the assistance of one of the 
Mar’o twins, are pleasing with their comedy 
icrobatic stunts. Guarnella and Harris are good 
in their sketch. ‘‘My Brother Johnny.’’ Miss 
Harris sinvys well in the above sketch will 
Dockrav, hlack-face entertainer, took well. Sil 
vano, head and hand balancer, was good Ce- 
cella Weston. singing medienne, only of or 
dinarv caliber Hensen and Tames, colored sone 
and dance entertainers are fairly good Closed 


with moving pictures MARTEL 


Saginaw, Mich. 


JEFFERS (Marks & Ely, mers.).—Laree houses 


were plaved to the entire week ending December 
Sist It is hard to state which might have been 
illed the headliner of the bil ( 
Onri who does 1 spectacular 
vette-Lamont troupe of come 
wy va ibl t ted by litt! 
v ] i ver id dan 
f . ae ¢ th } wer Mr 
Richa who red the 
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eville, Mrs. Richards wearing an exceed 


ndsome gow Battenberg lace, which 

he main attraction of the act Tsuda, the 
quilibrist, was well received, his act being 

el in the extreme Taneau Felix and Clax 
n tried to please their audience and partly suc- 


eded “*Mr Talkative and the Wise Jew,’ 
otherwise Clifford and Orth, were good comedians 
Francis Gilmore and Olive F. Le Moyne gave a 
sketch entitled ‘‘Taming a Husband.’’ The kinet 
ograph told the story of ‘‘The Arabian Nights’’ 
as a fitting close NENO. 


IMPERIAL SQUIBS. 

Business with this company in Detroit was 
exceptionally good. The S. R. O. sign was in 
evidence for seven consecutive performances 
There were Christmas presents galore and every 
body was happy. 

Harry Jackson, of the Clipper Comedy Four, 
is just recovering from a severe accident which 
happened while stopping at the Empress Hotel 
Toronto, Can He attempted to close the tran 
som in his room, standing on the footboard of 
the bed, when his foot slipped and he fell, in 
juring the vocal cords in his throat 

Valeska Golden spent a very enjoyable Christ- 
mas week touring Detroit in a four cylinder 
auto with a wealthy shoe manufacturer of the 
same city. Valeska terminated her season very 
abruptly Dec. 380. I wonder why. 

Pauline Moran had quite a number of lunches 
at 4 A. M. while in Detroit. Early breakfasts 
are not very good for the voice. 

Jess Burns, mgr.; Sam Cooley, musical direc- 
tor, and Lew Palmer, bandmaster, each pur- 
hased a mink-lined, sable-collared coat while In 
Canada. We have had no cold weather since. 

WILLIAM J. EVANS 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 

GRAND OPERA HOUSE (E. C. Burroughs, 
res, mgr.).—Week starting Dec. 31: Beatrice Mc 
Kenzie & Co. head the bill at this house, with a 
musical comedy act. (See New Acts.) Mitchell 
and Love in comedy and songs do fairly well. 
Ver Valon, ventriloquist; Master Slater, mono- 
logues and impersonations: J. C. Fox, equilibrist; 
Harry Haley in illustrated songs, and the Kino- 
drome furnish one of the best bills seen at this 
house this season, with capacity business all 
week, and breaking all records on New Year's 
day.———SMITH’S OPERA HOUSE (Mrs. W. B 
Smith, prop. and megr.).—Week Dec. 24: High 
School Girls, to good business. Week starting 
Dec. 31: Imperial Burlesquers opened to crowd 
ed houses in ‘‘An Eye Opener,’’ a musical com- 
edy in three acts, with good olio, including Lew 
Palmer, Pauline Moran, Wm. J. Evans; also 
Clipper Comedy Four and Manning and Craw- 
ford, who carry off the honors. Next week 
“The Avenue Girls.’’ Cc. H. HOLLMAN. 


Lansing, Mich. 

BIJOU (D. J. Robson, mer.).—Foremost among 
the funmakers on this week’s bill is Ben Turpin 
as Happy Hooligan, pleasing the audiences with 
his antics and funny make-up. Dunbar’s ‘‘Ca- 
prine Paradox,”’ otherwise htis performing goats, 
are certainly the best on the road and amuse 
the audiences. Al Christal in his paper tearing 
is very clever, but has a bad voice for singing. 
Cook and Oats are singing and dancing come- 
Jians. S. S. Humphrey sings illustrated songs, 
and the pictures always please. §&. R. O. 

FORD A. CARY. 


London, Ont. 

BENNETT'S (J. H. <Aloz, mer.).—Week 1 
opened to crowded houses with splendid bill. Mr. 
and Mrs. Perkins Fisher in ‘‘The Half Way 
House’? are making a distinct hit. Albert E. 
Reed and Co. give capital entertainment with 
their sketch, ‘‘Making a Man.’’ Purton and 
Zurton scored with a musical act that included 
real music. Garner and Miller in songs and im- 
personations went strong, as did Harrison Bros, 
in a ‘‘rube’’ sketch Downey and Willard pre- 
sent an amusing German skit and ilustrated 
songs by Will Dyer complete the bill. Oh, yes! 
Moving pictures also, of course. 

FRITZ HOUSTON. 


Fort Worth, Tex. 

MAJESTIC (Chas. R. Fischer, res. megr.). 
Christmas week and fair weather gave large 
audiences to a fine show. Jimmy Wall, min 
strel and monologue, was easily the favorite. 
The Three Troubadours;: Mack Wheeler, bicyclist: 
Four Juggling Mortons; Mr. and Mrs, Harold 
Kelly and Company, in the ‘‘Thoroughbred,’’ 
all pleased The Toys, musical act, was fair 
as iong as they kept quiet. Illustrated songs 
and the Kinetograph ‘“*TARRANT.’’ 


Jersey ‘City, N. J. 


BON TON (T. W. Dinkins, mgr.).—Large audi- 
ences have greeted the ‘‘Colonial Belles’’ here 


this week. The show is greatly strengthened 
by the addition of moving pictures, which were 
pronounced the best ever seen in this city The 


olio and two buriesques are above the ordinary 
in the former, Charles Falk, illustrated songs 
Nelson and Milledge, in a good travesty act. and 
Rose Carter, comedienne, seemed to pleas 
Taken as a whole the performance was one of 
the nicely balanced kind. MONTMORENCY 


Yonkers, N. Y. 

DORIC (Henry Myers, mgr.).—Playing to a big 
house with a very good bill Eddie Hayes and 
Mona Wynne open the show and are very good 
Their dancing is excellent Bailey and Fletcher 
are very clever colored comedians. Dorothy Jor 
don sang several songs, the only trouble with 
Miss Jordon she don’t give us enough Greene 
and Werner, in ‘‘Babes of the Jungle,’’ are very 
pleasing. Rice and Walters, in ‘‘A Day on the 
Farm,*’ a fair act; their comedy is a little over- 
done. Harry B. Lester is very clever, his im- 
personation of George M. Cohan is splendid, but 
this is being worked to death The Dixie Sere- 
naders closed the show with a very strong good 
act. The Doriscope showed good pictures 

ELZIE 





Waterbury, Conn, 

JACQUES’ (J. W. Fitzpatrick, mgr.).—Jack Ma- 
son's Socicty Belles headed the bill at this house 
and made good with a neat singing and dancing 
turn. Miss William Doherty, who heads the 
aggregation, does an imitation of Ethel Levy, 
singing ‘‘Good Bye, Lou.” She evidently an 
nounces it as an imitation to get around the 
copyright laws, but it’s better than the original 
of George Cohan’s wife. J. C. Nugent (see new 
acts) had a new sketch. Bell Hathaway and her 
trained monkeys went well, as did Major James 
D. Dolye; the latter would have scored heavier 
if he had been farther down on the bill. The 
Migari troupe, in operatic music, also scored, 
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especially the two women, who have finely trained 
vuices. Harper, Desmond and Bolles, an old act 
here, were applauded. The Hacker Lester Trio, 
in trick bicycle riding, and the Electrograph 
rounded cut a pleasing entertainment. 
ARTHUR H. M’KBCHNIE 


ORPHEUM (Martin Beck, gen. mgr.).—A bril- 
liant Week started with an extra matinee Christ- 
mas Day. ‘Twice daily capacity houses have been 
the rule The headline act that has become im 
menseiy popular is the Fadette Woman's Or 
chestra, of Boston, playing a most happily se 
lected program The town has fairly gone wild 
over them and will undoubtedly give them, if 
possible, even greater support during the next 
and last week of their engagement The other 
two acts on the bill that are especially good are: 
Fred Lennox and Company in George Ade’s 
sketch, ‘‘On His Uppers,’’ and Mareena, Nevaro 
and Mareena in a wonderful equilibristic act. The 
former is fuil of the genuine George Ade lines, 
and the two songs by Fred Lennox adds to its 
attractiveness. ‘The other performers are: Kemp 
ond Pearl, Zimmer, Georgia C. Lewis and Tom 
Ripley. A new bill will give its first performance 
at a special matinee New Year's Day, with the 
Fadettes as the headliner. 

Frankfort, Ind, 

CRYSTAL (Chas. Welsh, mgr.).—Week of Dec. 
25> was the record breaker of the Crystal Pete 
and Allie Elmo are clever crayon artists 
Sisters made good with the crowd all week. 
Wells and Sells made a big hit in their pleasing 
act. Olive Freyer continues to please Chas. 
and Jennie Welsh in ‘‘A Man with a Tin Horn’’ 
kept the house filled all week. Coming week 
Jan, 8, the Great Zenoz, the Orvills, the Ham- 
lins, Chas. and Jennie Welsh.——NOTE.—Mr. 
Ainmon, whose list of variety houses are Marion, 
Anderson, Kokomo, Logansport and Frankfort, 
has added to the list Elkhart, Toledo and Goshen. 

MARTIN W. FOX. 


Atlanta, Ga, 

STAR (J. B. Thompson, megr.).—Opened week 
of Jan. 1 with New Year matinee to good house. 
This week's bill includes George W. Milton’s 
burlesque, ‘‘In Cuba;’’ Thelma Madden in songs 
and dances, George W. Kline’s Mule and Pony 
Show, Daisy Lowman with illustrated songs and 
others, concluding with new motion pictures, 
rounds up a very entertaining performance. 
NOTES.—Manager Thompson expects to build a 
new popular price theatre on Marietta street in 
the near future, same to be ready for next season. 
This, with the new vaudeville house being 
built for Jake Wells’ circuit, will give Atlanta 
theatregoers two new places of amusement. 





BRIX. 
Troy, N. Y. 
PROCTOR’S (W. H. Graham,” res. megr.).— 


There is another excellent bill this week, Wat- 
son, Hutchings and Edwards appear in a sketch 
that is highly entertaining and amusing. Mys- 
terious De Biere adds his attractive act to the 
program; the great Onlaw trio of wire per- 
formers show some difficult feats. The remain- 
ing features of the program are excellent, includ- 
ing the motion pictures, which are those of the 
local fire and police departments on parade and 
in action.———-ROYAL (W. H. Buck, mer.).— 
Rentz-Santley company opened for a week 1, and 
was greeted by two packed houses. ‘Lady 
Teaser’ is the title of the opening burlesque, 
and the closing extravaganza, “A Night’s 
Frolic,’’ an episode of the Russian-Japanese war. 
A number of the prevailing musical hits are 
rendered in a charming manner. The costumes 
are elaborate creations Among the vaudeville 
well known artists are Mills and Beschern, Vina 
Bertotine, Fantelle and Radcliffe, Georgie Put- 
nam, Fred Barth, Ethel Claus. Myrtle Montez, 
Lew Walsh and the European importation, Cor- 
nalla and Eddy, comedy juggling acrobatic act. 
J. J. MALLEN. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 

GRAND OPERA HOUSE (Cc. H. Plummer, 
mer.),—The headliner, Patrice, in a sketch, ‘‘A 
New Year’s Dream,’’ was not very well re- 
ceived, as there is very little comedy to it or 
anything else. Belle Stone locks herself in a 
steel ball, rolls up and down a spiral staircase; 
was well received. Sclomon IT., a_ lightning 
calculator, did some very fast figuring. Six Peri 
Sisters were all to the bad and were coldly re- 
ceived John Geiger gave some very good im- 
itations on the violin Murphy and Francis 
(colored), their act would be much better if 
Francis didn’t holler quite so loud. as their danc- 
ing is very clever. James J. Morton gave a 
bunch of talk which the audience thought very 
forny. The Four Flying Dunbars did some very 
difficult acts on the horizontal bars and received 


rreat applause. The attendance at the New 
Vear’s matinee and evening performances was 
he largest this season SAM FREEMAN 


Evansville, Ind, 

BIJOU (Geo. KF. Sellinger, mer.).—The bill for 
th week of the 3Sist is very good. Armstrong 
nd Holly put on a eomedy sketch entitled ‘‘The 
Fxnoressman,”’ which was well received Welsh 
and Maitland are the funniest pair of acrobats 
een in this city for some time, and Alice Lewis 
pleased every one with her songs and imper 
eonations: Don and Mae Gordon, trick bicyclists: 
Carver and Pollard, \singers and dancers. and 
Geo. Kline, Dutch comedian. all have good acts 
that took well EVANS HALL (Harry 
Wright. mer.) Continue to plav to good busi 
ness Bill fairly good ROBERT L. ODELIL 


Los Angeles, Cal, 

ORPHEUM (Martin Beck. gen. mer.).—The bill 
which opened here on Christmas Day is one of 
the best laughmakers that has come down the 
line since Noah opened his famous hippodrome 
Charley Case is an odds-on favorite, even 
though it is his second week, for he has dug un 
1 new monologue for a Christmas present. John 
T. Thorne and Grace Carleton act as though a 
snowless winter agreed with them, for they de- 
liver a fine lot of funny dialogue. Clayton Ken- 
nedy and Mattie Rooney are on hand with their 
“Happy Medium,’’ and Kennedy's loose and 
wobbly dancing is all to the merry Salerno is 
in his second week and doing verv nicely, thanks. 
with his inimitable juggling. Raymond Finlay 
and Tottie Burke in ‘‘Stageland Satire,’’ Paulo 
and Marlow with ‘‘A French Frappe,’’ the Bell- 
claire Brothers in strong arm work. the Seven- 
teen Pekin Zouaves and motion pictures make 
up the bill which is drawing big holiday crowds. 
The daily matinees are beginning to catch the 
town where it lives 





Lynn, Mass. hear of the return engagement of Miss Charlotte 
: ‘ ’ George, c ralto vocalist, w , “ee 
AUDITORIUM (Harry Katzes, mgr.).—Week the bill Peg nee, Mg ay ap, Se Ane. 

1 William Macart and company offered a om : See sid 
sketch entitled, ‘‘The Village Ice Man,’’ but it ; 
: : . - Wilmington, Del, 


Was very poor and sadly in need of rehearsing. 

The act that made the hit was Gracie Emmet GARRICK (W. L. Dockstader, mgr.).—Mr. and 

and company in ‘Mrs. Murphy’s Second Hus- Mrs. Sidney Drew in ‘‘The Yellow Dragon’’ is the 
headliner and is finely given, both from a 


band.’* The movement is rapid and the act full 

of laughter. Dixon, Bowers and Dixon made scenic and artistic point. Mr. Drew adopts the 

a hit only with their acrobatic work The quiet method of his brother John Drew. Louise 

'tallan Trio of operatic vocalists were good and Montrose and four auto girls, Gallagher and 

took well, Carter and Blueford, in a singing and Barrett, Eckhart and Berg, Cunningham and 

dancing novelty, were well liked, Ferraros, one- Smith, Williams and Dermody, Volpo’s bears, 
man orchestra, introduced a clever musical dog dogs and monkeys, and the kinetograph concludes 
that made a hit. MeGloin and Smith showed the bill. Comedy predominates the bill. 

‘ificult steps with the wooden shoes. SPOT, 

'y’ 

Lawrence, Maas. are ae ong mening ia 
‘ , “The ten thousand dollar beauty show,’ ss 
COLONIAL (Fred. Lees, mgr.).—Last week New York, Jr.,’’ is packing none in this week 

was a banner week at this house. This week at Manager F. W. Stair’s theatre, the Star. 

promises to be another. The Kitabanzia Japa- The company is a good and well balanced one. 
nese Troupe, acrobats, equilibrists and jugglers The principals are clever and the chorus above 


leads the bill. Other good acts are the Cham- the average in voices and looks. ‘‘King of Ko- 
eroys in feats of muscular dexterity; Minnie komo”’ in two acts is well put on, and the cos- 
Harrison, clever serio-comic; Allen and Dalton, tumes are varied and pretty. Billy Allen is real 
comedy musical act; Murray and Alden, vocal- funny as the king. The olio is entertaining 
ists; Gertrude Mansfield and Caryl Wilbur, in with such people as Wioro Trio, Boston City 


the comedy, ‘61 Prospect Street,’’ and Cooper 
and tobinson, colored entertainers. Manager 
Lees has booked for next week Zazelle and Ver- ward, Current Empire Burlesquers.———The man- 
non company in a pantomimic comedy act; agement hopes to open Shea’s on the 15th inst. 
Colby and May, in the act entitled, ‘‘The Ven- —-—Yorke and Adams, two former vaudeville 
triloquist and the Dancing Doll,’’ and Saona, favorites, are appearing to large audiences at 
impersonator of noted men, past and present. the Grand in ‘‘Bankers and Brokers.’”’ 

Many patrons of the house will be pleased to HARTLEY. 


Quartette, the Gagmouxs, Allen and Bright, 
Bandy and Wilson, Hayward Conroy and Hay- 


YOU MUST DRESS RIGHT 


IT CARRIES WEIGH’ 


AM I A TAILOR 


Among my customers are George M. Cohan, Harry Von 
Tilzer, Joe Welch, Sam H. Harris, Stuart Barnes, Gus Edwards. 
That’s the answer. I am just as reasonable in price as a bad 
one. Better drop in 


JOHN E. GIGLER 


| 6 West 29th Street 





New York 





Have your Printing attended to 
Neatly and Correctly. 
We are the most reasonable in the 
city. 
Orders by mail receive careful 
} attention, 


Enclose copy and instructions if 
inconvenient to call, 


UNION LABEL USED, 


TELEPHONE, 2225 JOHN 


COMMERCIAL PRINTING Co. 


PRINTERS AND STATIONERS 
27 BEEKMAN STREET 
NEW YORK 
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AN ALL STAR CAST 


Is the Editorial Staff of the 


NEW YORK INQUIRER 


IT INCLUDES 
Joho W. Keller 
William G. Nicho‘as 
Helen Ten Broeck 

Charles Alfred Byrne 

** Choliy Knickerbocker ”’ 
R. E. Raymond 
Charles E. Trevathan 
Leander Richardson 
and others 


The Publication, issued Fridays, treats of Society, Wall Street, Politics, 
Racing, Autom »biling, Theatres and miscellaneous matters 
and it is essentially 


‘‘A Smart Paper for Smart Persens’”’ 


320-322 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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VAUDEVILLE AGENTS. 


wx WM. MORRIS, »« 


BOUKING 
LEADING 


P. G. Williams’ Colonial, Hammerstein’s V 


EXCLUSIVELY 
VAUDEVILLE 


THE FOLLOWING 
THEATRES: 
ictoria, Fr. F. Proctor’s 23d St 


P. G. Williams’ Orpheum, Hammerstein's Roof Garden, F. F. Proctor’s 5th Ave. 

P. G. Williams’ Alhambra, S. Z, Poli's, New Haven, F. F. Proctor’s 58th St., 

P. G. Williams’ Novelty, Bklyn, - Z. Poli’s, Hartford, F. F. Proctor’s 125th St., 

P. G. Williams’ Gotham, Bklyn, _ 2 Hed <a went F. EF. Proctor’s, Newark, 

P. G. Williams’ Manhattan Beach, |= “ ea one F. F. Proctor’s, Alban) 

P. G. Williams’ Bergen Beach, S. Z. Poli’s, Waterbury, F. F. Proctor’s, Troy 
Keeney's, Brooklyn, S. Z. Fetoke Jersey City, Wilmer & Vincent, Utica, 
The Doric, Yonkers, ave Theatre, Trenton, Wilmer & Vincent, Reading, 
Morrison's, Rockaway, pros Fall River, Weher & Rush, Schenectady, 
Henderson's, Coney Island, sheete'a Newport, H. H. Lamkin’'s, Toledo, 
Deimling’s, Rockaway, Hathaway's, New Bedford, H. H. Lamkin’s, Dayton, 


Young's Pier, Atlantic City, Hathaway's, Lowe 


ll, Auditorium, Lynn. 


(2 WEEKS IN HEW YORK CITY WITHOUT A REPEAT, (2 


Telephones ) 
(s463-1460-14071 Madison 


6 W. 28th St., NEW YORK 


(“ Address ) 
Willmorris 


Che Stars’ Readquarters for Vaudeville 





W. L. LYKENS’ VAUDEVILLE AGENCY 
31 WEST 31st STREET 





M.S. BENTHAM, 


THE 
Producing Vaudeville Agent | 
Booking Everywhere 
St. James Bidg., New York 

Anything There's A Dollar In. 


JACK LEVY 
140 West 42nd St., New York 


Ne w York Representative 
Howard Athenacum, Boston, Mass, 


AL. MAYER 


VAUDEVILLE AGENT 


Room 808 St. James Building 
B’way and 26th Street, New York 
Tel., 3847 Madison, 


Telephone, 4967 Madison. Cable, Myersba 


B, A. Myers and E. S. Keller 


CENERAL VAUDEVILLE ACENTS 
31 West 3ist St., NEW YORK 





PITROT & GIRARD 


INTERNATIONAL 


Vaudeviile Agents 


1265 Broadway, New York 


ALEX. STEINER 
Vaudeville Agent 


Booking Foreign and Native Acts 
St. James pSENeng, New York 





Phone 4488 Mad. Cable Address Freberman 


BERNSTEIN---LEVITT- -TOUBE | 


VAUDEVILLE AGENTS 
36 West 28th Street New York 


route "’ mail postal of any 
change to insure receipt. 





HAMMERST EIN’S. 
NEXT WEEK monaaymatinge JAN, 8 
First Time in Vaudeville. 

The Celebrated Comic Opera Comedienne, 


VIRGINIA EARL 


AND HER SIX JOHNNIES, 
In an original musical skit 
AL SHEAN AND CHAS, WARREN, 
Comedians 
Capt. Bloom's Demonstration of 
WIRELESS TELEGRAPH Y, 
The only exhibition of its kind on any stage 
First time here, 
AUGUSTE VON BIENE, 
The Celebrated 'Celloist. 
CALLAHAN AND MACK, 
Irish Comedy Skit. 
NICOL SISTERS, 
Female Minstrels. 
WILTON BROT ‘ ERS, 
Comedy bar 
VW. P. woopw ARD, 
European Tambourine Juggler. 
NEW KLUAGRAPH VIEWS, 
First time this season, 
COL. GASTON HORDEVERRY, 
The Greatest Rink Shot in the Wwe orig 


ORPHEUM 


CIRGUIT 


OF HIGH CLASS VAUDEVILLE THEATRES 


M, HSvERE LD, JR.. Pres, 
TIN RECK. a yeneral Manager. 
FRANK INCENT, Y. Representative. 
All Applications 7”, Time Ma st be Adare ssed to 
.E. BRAY. Booking Manager. 
‘bos Ashland Block, Chicago, Il. 








To Those Who Comede 


lf you are “WILLING TO PAY AY A GOOD PRICE 
FOR GOOD MATERIAL I will brighten your 
business, pad your part, and enliven up your 
lines. If you need a Comic Song I will construct 
you one for laughing purposes only, give you 
ive stage rights, copyright, and. PROTECT 
‘ for you Harry Buiger is a success with 
my ‘‘No Bird ever flew so high he didn’t have to 
light;’’ Melville and Stetson thank me for “I’m 
crazy to go on the stage;’’ Lee Harrison will 
work another year with my ‘Mr. Sherlock 
Holmes is no one else but ee References, the 
above and Peter F. Dailey, Eddie Foy, Alex. 
Ciark, Edwin Stevens, Je sfferson DD’ Angelis, Marie 
Cahill and the best in show business. If you are 
NOT willing to pay a good price for good ma- 
terial, please don’t take up my time. 


WILL D. COBR, 


‘“*‘WORDWRIGHT"”’ 
512 Bre adway 


New York 


good resolution for the new 
year: DON'T BE PRE- 
JUDICE _ a you have 
never se copy orf 
M ADISON’ Ss Bt ‘DGE’ r all 
you have ‘‘guessed’’ about 
it may be wrong. Send for 
mi) latest issue MADI- 
SON'S BUDGE T No. 10 
on a guarantee-—-absolute 
Satistact I ” money re 
funded low = pages of the 
brightest, funniest stage 
omedy material ever writ- 
ten, including 381 gre at pare 
dies, 9 excellent monologues 
8 sketches for two males 4 
i male and female, new Side- 
‘onversations, 3 roaring 50-minute 
new sketch for two females, 
hundreds ~ - Ww -r anes” Irish, Dutch and 
blackface Price, only ONE 
BDOLLAR PE R ‘COPY. 
L. J. HEIL.,. 1404, Third Ave., New York 
(Agent for James Madison.) 





If subscribing ‘‘as per. 
| American Representative Miss Ida M. Carle, Room 708, St. James Bidg., “404 Strand, W.C. 
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The Song Hit of the Country 


“If a Girl Like You Loved a Boy Like Me” 


By Cobb & Edwards 
Also publishers of the following successes: 

+ SOMEBODY’S SWEETHEART |! 

Cobb & Edwards 
“IN A LITTLE CANOE WITH YOU” 

Wood & Edwards 

‘‘Pocahontas’’ (‘‘Tammany's’’ Sister), by Bryan & Edwards 
Turn to Gold,’’ by Wood & Edwards; “Napoli” 


Cus. Edwards Music 
1512 BROADWAY, 


WANT TO BE” 


‘When the Green Leaves 
(Italian love song), by Bryan & Edwards. 


Pub. Co. 
NEW YORK 
LEO EDWARDS, Mgr, Prof. Dept, 


Press Work, Does It Pay? 


Ask the Stars, some for whom I’ve worked: 








| Thos. Seabrooke, Jeanette Lowrie, Mabelle Gilman, Irene Bentley, Annie drtsh, 
_Edna Goodrich, Eltinge, Nella Bergen, Elfie Fay, Mrs. Yeamens, Estelle 
Wentworth, Amy Ricard, Cherry Simpson, Eddie Leonard, etc. 


Ed. [1. Markum, 31 W. 31st St.. N.Y, 


London ‘*“ Music Hall.” 


THE GREAT ENGLISH VAUDEVILLE PAPER 
WW BRIX Ly 





w ere af ile of paperscan be seen ana advertisements will be received. 
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Tel. 1837 38th Street 


“ARIETY 


KNICKERBOCKER THEATRE BUILDING 
NEW YOKK CITY 


CARDS OF ARTISTS 


Under the heading of 


“REPRESENTATIVE ARTISTS” 


at following rates; 


ARTISTS’ RATE CARD 


1-2 Inch single column . $2.00 monthly, Net 
1 Inch ‘ seeeee 4.00 _ . 


1-2 Iach double columao 4.00 " “ 
1 Inch - 7.50 = sis 
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See 














16 
REPRESENTATIVE ARTISTS. 


BARROWS-LANCASTER CO. 


Including Miss Leslie Bingham 
and Mr. Harry Robinson in 


. LACTICS... 


Add. 206 Avenue A, N.Y. C. 


An Artistic Success Everywhere 


NELLA BERGEN 


TEMPLE, DETROIT, JAN, rst. 
Morris & Ly kens, Booking Agts. Manzegement H. B. Harris, | 
Ed, [. Markum, Press Representative 


WILFRED CLARKE | 
Assisted by MISS THEO CAREW @ CO. 


Per. 








Presenting His Sketches 


NO MORE TROUBLE and WHAT WILL HAPPEN NEXT | 


ADDRESS, LANIBS’ CLUB 





THE KING GF IRELAND 


JAMES B. DONOVAN 


and 


MISS RENA ARNOLD @ CO. 


Queen of Vaudeville 
In their Laughing Success, “‘Twenty Minutes on Broadway.”’ 
Booked solid. ASK MORRIS. 





Ses 


The Daisy Comedienne==== | 


Jeanette Dupree 


ALL FIRST CLASS AGENTS 
ED. MARKUM - . » , : 





- Press Representative 





The Only Headline Act of Its Kind in America. 
THE WONDERFUL 
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A Refined Act Your Methers, Wives, 
Sisters and Daughters will Enjoy NOW ON KEITH CIRCUIT 


Charles Horwitz 


yng! of the reigning one-act _ ~e ville succe d by - nroe, — *k ~ 4 be 

a and Mrs. Gene a s, a, “Ro wd Cla ‘te Om. L iz oo ans an "hos Ae and. ‘To 

unn, Baker ar “4 Ly 1 Ho * i Ta 1d. K nd G tthe ld, Wad le ‘ene tt ana = Mi tie 
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Address CHARLES HORWITZ, 34 E, 2ist St., New York. 
Jos. W. STERN & C 


SABEL JOHNSON 


THE WORLD’S HIGHEST SOPRANO 


ED. M. MARKUM 


Diamond & Smith 
PROMOTERS OF SONGS 
IN MOTION PICTURES 


ADDRESS 
Wm. Morris, 60 W. 28th St. 





Press Representative | 


GARDNER & VINGENT | 


t6 
Winning a Queen” 
Booked Solid for 3 Years 


ED. GRAY 


Mimical Monologist: | 


AND 


Comedian. | 
Add. Wm. _ Morris, — lade 


HARRY THOMSON i 


| His Honor the Mayor in Vaudeville 


The Real Germaa Comedians 


Joe. Fields Wolley Mark 


A Trip in an Ait Ship) Gontrary 


Jan. Ist, HURTIG & SEAMON’S. 


Jack Norworth 
PRESENTS THE COLLEGE BOY 


| Wm, Mortis, Booking a 


| Featured with the Big Success 


| Sb Chester Street, 


VARIETY. 


_ REPRESENTATIVE ARTISTS. 


Eddie Leonard 


A positive bit in vaudeville with 


“A DREAM IN DIXIELAND”’’ 





| Assisted by the SHARP BROTHERS. Address: JACK LEVY. 140 West 42d St., N. Y- 





w-LE ROY & WOODFORD-ume 


THE GABY GABERS 
AL SUTHERLAND WILL TELL YOU THE REST 


THE EFFERVESCENT 
JEANETTE LOWRIE 


IN VAUDEVILLE 
In a Smart New Monologue. 





Wm. Lykens, Manager. 
M, Markum, Press Representative 





THREE MADCAPS—Qooked Solid Until June. 


For Time Address AL. MAYER, St. James Building, New York. 

DATES AHEAD—Dec. 11, Keith’s, N. Y.; 18, Chase, Wash.; 25, Amphion, 
Brooklyn; Jan. 1, Hyde & Behman’s, Brox ‘klyn; 8, Imperial, Brooklyn; 15, Keith's, 
Boston; 22, Family, Portland, Me.; 29, Howard, Bo ston; Feb. 5, Park, “Wooster, 
Mass.; 12, Keith's, Providence; 19, Keith’s, Phila.; : 26, G rand Opera House, Pitts- 
burg; March 5, Keith’s, Cleveland; 12, Arcade, Toledo; 19, Syracuse; 26, Shea’s, 
Buffalo; April 2, Shea’s, Toronto; 9, Temple, Detroit; 16, Cook’s, Rochester; 23, 
Pastor’s, N. Y. ‘30, Castro’s, Fall River; May 7, Colonial, Lawrence; 14, Rich- 


mond, North pF Doe ; 21, Howard, Boston. 


- DANCING MITCHELLS 
HUMAN TOPS 


Now Playing the Leading Vaudeville Theatres in America. 


Charles Robinson : 
AMERICA’S FAMOUS CHARACTER COMEDIAN 





” THE COLONIAL BELLES i 


Management Campbell & Drew 


AL, SHEAN —WARREN, CHAS, 


Original Travestyists 
“CAPT. KIDD” “QUO VADIS” 


Mount Vernon, N, Y. 


TOLEDO AND PRICE | 
SOCIETY GYMNASTS 


Big success over Proctor circuit. 


WM. MORRIS, Exclusive Agent 


Ww. H. MURPHY and | Wm.-ZINELL & BOUTELLE-Adelaide 
BELEANCHE NICHOLS @ CO. America’s Best Ccmedy Singing Act 
FROM ZAZA TO UNCLE TOM 
ONLY ONE LAUGH, BUT IT’S 24 
MINUIEBS’ LONG 








Late Comedian 
Frank L. Perley’s Opera Co. 


Per. Add. N. Y. Clipper. 


RICE & por ee" BURROWS-TRAVIS.CO. 


In a Roaring One-Act Comedy, 
BUMPTY BUMPS “OBISE DRESSER 


Genaro, Bailey & Co. 


IN VAUDEVILLE 








R. A. ROBERTS 





THE PROTEAN ACTOR Witha new comedy* ‘TONY 99 

ENE LAT 

In His Sketch ai ie 'y AZA | 
DICH TURPIN 809 Went 24th Rtrreet, NEW Yors | 
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